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Jl  oreword 


Since  the  beginning  of  time,  man  has  painted  or  carved 
the  significant  events,  the  prominent  personages,  and  the  leg- 
ends of  his  era.  In  all  this  enduring  pictorial  and  sculptural 
history,  the  human  figure,  clothed  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  has  been  the  basis  of  art.  It  is  so  today. 

Except  for  the  minority  who  specialize  in  pure  landscape 
painting,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  the  ability  to 
render  it  effectively  are  the  indispensable  foundation  stones 
for  a  career  in  art,  whether  in  the  commercial  or  fine  arts  fields. 

Given  a  measure  of  talent,  of  interest,  of  determination, 
one  could,  by  himself,  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
technique.  But  this  self-teaching  process  would  be  long  and 
tedious.  The  student  will  progress  more  rapidly,  he  will  be 
spared  much  needless  experimentation  and  many  long  hours 
of  wandering  down  aesthetic  blind  alleys  if  he  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  knowledge  that  artists  have  accumulated 
through  many  centuries  of  discovery  and  patient  effort. 

It  is  here  that  a  teacher — or  a  book  like  the  one  at  hand 
— can  render  valuable  aid  by  making  readily  available  the 
fundamental  laws  of  proportion,  of  perspective,  of  composi- 
tion, that  have  been  evolved  over  the  years.  This  book  brings 
many  of  those  fundamentals  to  the  student.  Text,  photographs, 
and  diagrams  guide  the  untrained  eye  toward  more  accurate, 
more  analytical  seeing.  They  reduce  the  figure  and  its  com- 
ponent parts  to  simple,  basic  forms.  They  reveal  the  skeletal 
base  of  the  figure,  and  show  what  happens  as  the  figure  moves 
through  a  series  of  different  positions.  They  show,  too,  how 
age  and  perspective  change  the  proportions  of  the  figure. 

The  work  of  any  artist  is  influenced  by  many  factors,  aside 
from  his  art:  the  way  he  thinks  and  feels,  the  breadth  of  his 
knowledge,  the  special  way  he  looks  at  life  and  interprets  it. 
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But  behind  this  final  personal  expression  is  a  great  common 
denominator:  his  mastery  of  anatomy,  perspective,  and  color, 
and  his  ability  to  control  the  medium  in  which  he  works. 

Exercises  in  drawing  the  figure  are  to  the  artist  what  long 
hours  of  practicing  scales  are  to  the  musician.  The  ease  with 
which  either  appears  to  achieve  his  final  expression  is  in  large 
measure  dependent  upon  his  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of 
his  art.  This  book  is  well  designed  to  help  the  student  on  his 
way  toward  that  mastery. 

ROBERT  RIGGS,   N.   A. 
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jLhe  Illustrations 


Before  a  single  word  of  this  book  was  written,  the  author 
and  his  associates  prepared  over  500  experimental  drawings 
and  photographs.  These  illustrations  were  then  tested,  with  the 
co-operation  of  many  beginning  and  professional  artists,  for 
their  comparative  effectiveness  in  teaching  figure  drawing  by 
the  basic  principle  that  the  author  had  in  mind.  It  was  only 
after  a  painstaking  selection  of  the  most  practical  of  these  illus- 
trations, however,  that  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject 
was  evolved. 

The  reader  will  note  that  the  author  has  used  photographs, 
rather  than  the  customary  line  drawings,  to  present  two  very 
important  topics:  photographs  of  plaster  casts,  to  teach  light- 
ing; and  photographs  of  clay  figures,  to  teach  foreshortening. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  more  effective  and  realistic  method. 

Many  readers  will  not  be  able  to  employ,  or  have  access  to, 
life  models.  For  them,  the  many  photographic  life  studies  of 
the  male  and  female  figures  that  illustrate  the  text  will  be  in- 
valuable in  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  appearance  and 
construction  of  the  human  body.  And  in  addition  to  these  many 
photographs  that  illustrate  the  text,  several  valuable  photo- 
graphs of  female  models  have  been  included  at  the  end  of  the 
book  to  further  clarify  the  many  problems  of  posture  and  light- 
ing that  will  confront  the  artist. 

L.  W. 
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This  book  is  intended  for  those  beginners  who  want  to 
learn  how  to  draw  human  figures  for  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  and  also  for  those  professionals  who  wish  to 
learn  new  simplified  methods  of  drawing  human  figures  to 
make  their  skills  more  profitable.  With  the  ability  to  draw 
human  figures  you  will  find  the  learning  of  other  subjects 
relatively  easy. 

But  do  not  look  for  shortcuts.  Learning  requires  both 
patience  and  drive.  The  person  who  reads  this  book  many 
times  and  practices  at  every  opportunity  will  develop  his 
ability  more  rapidly  thaii  the  person  who  reads  it  once  or 
twice  and  practices  only  when  the  spirit  moves  him.  A  person 
who  likes  to  study  will  also  advance  more  quickly  than  one  to 
whom  study  represents  a  laborious  task.  Those  who  can  con- 
centrate will  also  make  better  progress  than  those  who  find 
it  difficult  to  do  so.  Therefore,  one  student  may  develop  great 
skill  in  a  few  years;  others  may  require  a  dozen  years;  and 
still  others,  who  "give  up  the  ship,"  will  never  learn. 

There  are  literally  millions  of  persons  in  this  country  alone 
who  at  one  time  or  another  would  have  "given  anything  to  be 
able  to  draw."  I,  at  least,  have  yet  to  find  a  person  who  did 
not  secretly  wish  he  could  "draw  pictures." 

Why  then,  you  ask,  do  so  few  persons  ever  realize  this 
secret  ambition?  The  answer  is  that  most  persons  have  been 
frustrated  in  their  early  attempts  to  learn  how  to  draw  by  the 
popular  misconception  that  "one  must  be  born  with  drawing 
ability."  This  ridiculous  idea,  along  with  a  shortage  of  capable 
art  teachers,  has  defeated  the  majority  of  persons  who  were 
at  least  exposed  to  art  in  kindergarten  and  in  the  elementarv 
grades  where  the  3  r's — readin',  'ritin'  and  'rithmetic — are 
considered  of  greatest  importance. 
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Only  those  persons  who  did  not  entertain  the  popular 
misconception  about  "born  artists"  or  who  accidently  copied 
something  that  Aunt  Matilda  considered  a  "mark  of  genius" 
were  able  to  stir  up  enough  ambition  and  determination  to 
spend  the  necessary  long  hours  practicing  and  developing  an 
ability  to  draw.  The  earlier  a  child  begins  serious  drawing 
practice  and  the  more  hours  he  spends  at  it,  the  more  skill 
he  will  develop  before  reaching  the  teen-ages,  when  careers 
are  planned.  This  is  simply  elementary  reasoning  applicable 
to  all  pursuits  in  this  life.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
children  discouraged  by  their  elders  soon  lose  the  natural 
urge  to  create  with  which  everyone  is  born.  As  a  result  they 
spend  their  childhood  days  developing  other  interests  in 
fields  that,  if  analyzed,  should  also  require  "natural-born 
ability." 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  even  imagine  a  world  full  of 
people  each  of  whom  is  a  professional  artist  hoping  to  earn 
a  living  with  his  skills;  but  it  would  be  a  healthy  condition 
if  everyone  could  draw  well  enough  to  satisfy  his  natural 
human  desire  to  create,  just  as  it  is  healthy  for  everyone  to 
read  and  write  well  enough  to  satisfy  the  natural  desire  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

The  point  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  is  this:  we  are  not  born 
with  the  ability  to  draw,  any  more  than  we  are  born  with  the 
ability  to  read  and  write.  Child  prodigies  are  few  and  far 
between.  Artistic  skills  must  be  learned.  It  is  probably  true 
that  because  of  environment,  background,  and  heredity  we 
are  born  with  certain  senses  that  are  assets  in  any  field  of 
creative  endeavor,  such  as  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  color, 
a  sense  of  taste,  and  a  sense  of  humor,  and  that  these  senses 
are  keener  in  some  persons  than  in  others.  An  inherent  sense 
or  feeling  for  good  music,  for  example,  is  a  definite  asset  to 
the  music  student.  It  will  give  him  the  necessary  interest, 
patience,  or  "drive"  to  spend  long  hours  practicing  difficult 
and  often  monotonous  scales  in  the  gradual  steps  that  lead 
to  that  distant  future  date  when  he  can  play  a  fine  composi- 
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tion.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  successful  musician 
was  born  with  this  inherent  sense.  The  desire  for  success  or 
money  has  given  many  musicians  the  same  "drive." 

In  order  to  begin  early  enough  in  life  to  develop  drawing 
ability  with  the  hope  of  gaining  prestige  and  financial  reward, 
a  child  will  benefit  from  an  inherent  sense  for  the  things  that 
encourage  the  development  of  genuine  creative  ability.  But 
he  should  not  suffer  the  illusion  that  he  is  a  born  artist,  as  his 
Aunt  Matilda  might  have  him  believe. 

Unfortunately  this  advice  comes  a  bit  late  for  many  of  you 
who  are  studying  this  book.  You  are  now  adults  and  the 
years  you  might  have  spent  learning  fundamentals  are  gone. 
Although  some  of  you  are  now  professional  artists  merely  in 
search  of  additional  training  and  new  techniques  to  improve 
the  abilities  already  developed  through  many  years  of  study, 
practice,  and  hard  work,  the  majority  of  you  are  adult  begin- 
ners who  have  always  secretly  yearned  for  drawing  ability. 
You  have  probably  passed  it  up  for  one  of  the  reasons  given. 
Yes,  it  is  rather  late  in  life  for  you  to  hope  for  professional 
skills  that  will  pay  off  financially.  It  is  never  too  late,  however, 
if  you  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  no  single  hook  will  make 
you  a  "topnotch"  professional  artist.  You  should  know  that  if 
you  are  to  develop  the  skills  of  the  professional  artists  you 
admire,  you  will  have  to  spend  at  least  as  many  hours,  weeks, 
months,  and  years  as  they  spent  developing  their  skills.  No, 
it  is  never  too  late  to  make  up  for  lost  time  if  that  should  be 
your  desire.  The  determination  is  all  it  takes. 

Knowing  these  things,  it  only  remains  to  ask  yourself,  "Is 
the  skill  worth  the  effort?"  Most  of  those  who  have  "gone 
through  the  mill"  will  agree  without  hesitation  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  able  to  draw  is  alone  worth  the  years  of  work 
and  determination  that  make  it  possible.  In  spite  of  what 
people  say,  you  will  find  few  artists  who  are  interested  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  financial  rewards.  So  go  to  it  and  may 
you  join  the  many  thousands  who  now  get  more  real  pleasure 
out  of  life  through  their  drawing  knowledge. 
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Art  JvLaterials 

Before  learning  how  to  draw  the  human  figure,  you  should 
have  certain  basic  materials  with  which  to  work.  Here  is  a 
list  to  get  you  started.  These  materials  may  be  purchased 
from  stationery  stores,  paint  stores,  and  art  material  dealers, 
who  are  located  almost  everywhere.  If  your  local  dealer  can- 
not supply  your  needs,  he  will  gladly  give  you  the  addresses 
of  reliable  manufacturers  and  you  can  purchase  them  by  mail 
order.  Most  manufacturers  will  supply  you  with  catalogs  to 
make  the  selection  of  art  materials  easier  for  you.  An  art 
material  catalog  will  also  give  you  an  idea  of  the  tremendous 
variety  of  materials  available  for  present-day  embryos.  These 
would  make  the  old  masters  (who  of  necessity  made  their 
own  materials  by  hand)  turn  green  with  envy. 

I  do  not  recommend,  however,  that  you  go  "overboard" 
in  this  matter.  Do  not  buy  unnecessary  and  elaborate  equip- 
ment at  this  beginner's  stage  of  your  training.  Forget  about 
such  things  as  water  color  mediums  and  oil  color  mediums 
until  you  can  make  reasonably  good  figure  drawings  with  the 
simple  mediums:  pencil,  charcoal  and  pen-and-ink.  There  will 
be  ample  time  to  experiment  with  other,  more  difficult  medi- 
ums after  you  learn  how  to  draw.  A  list  of  basic  materials  to 
get  you  started  follows: 

1.  A  drawing  board  measuring  approximately  20  in.  by  26  in. 

2.  A  good  supply  of  paper  for  practice  work.  Newsprint  paper 
measuring  approximately  15  in.  by  20  in.  offers  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  surfaces  for  charcoal  sketching  and  is  very 
inexpensive. 

3.  A  good  supply  of  drawing  pencils  in  the  softer  grades  HB, 
B,  2B,  4B,  and  6B. 

4.  A  box  of  charcoal  sticks.  The  natural  vine  sticks  ( soft  vari- 
ety) are  more  satisfactory  than  the  "improved"  processed 
type. 
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5.  An  art  gum  eraser  for  pencil  work  and  a  kneaded  rubber 
eraser  for  charcoal  work. 

6.  A  supply  of  paper  tortillion  stomps  will  be  useful  for  blend- 
ing a  charcoal  drawing.  The  fingers  may  be  used  for  blend- 
ing, if  your  skin  is  not  moist  or  oily.  Moist  fingers  will 
cause  ugly  smudging  of  the  charcoal  tones. 

7.  A  supply  of  charcoal  paper  in  the  standard  19  in.  by  23  in. 
size  is  desirable  for  making  finished  charcoal  studies. 

8.  A  number  of  small  pocket  sketch  pads  will  be  needed  for 
quick  outdoor  sketches. 


Use    of    academy-type    easel    (left)    and    an    alternate 

METHOD    (right) 

In  addition  to  these  basic  materials,  you  should  purchase  an 
academy-type  easel.  This  will  cost  approximately  $8.00.  If  you 
cannot  afford  an  easel  you  might  construct  one  out  of  a  few 
scraps  of  lumber  or  simply  seat  yourself  and  rest  the  drawing 
board  across  your  knees  and  against  the  horizontal  edge  of  a 
rather  steady  card  table.  Both  methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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JLrtists     vocabulary 

In  addition  to  the  basic  art  materials  listed  there  are  cer- 
tain basic  art  terms  belonging  to  the  artists'  vocabulary  that 
you  must  become  familiar  with.  A  good  plan  is  to  get  the 
correct  spelling  of  a  word  and  then  look  it  up  in  a  dictionary 
to  learn  its  meaning  and  correct  pronunciation.  But  since  some 
of  the  words  used  in  this  text  are  not  thoroughly  explained  in 
dictionaries,  they  are  defined  as  follows: 

Foreshortened — A  term  used  in  refeiTing  to  the  way 
solid  objects  appear  to  us  as  we  observe  them.  The  sides  of 
any  solid  object  appear  to  retreat  toward  an  imaginary  eye- 
level  line,  and  its  distant  parts  appear  to  become  smaller,  even 


js^y^^-z-^u^^z.  jl/a/h- 


Fig.  2.      The  retreating   lines   of   a   foreshortened   cube 


though  it  is  known  that  these  parts  do  not  actually  become 
smaller  in  the  object  itself.  This  is  called  a  foresJiortened 
object.  Everything  we  see  normally  is  foreshortened.  The 
theory  of  a  foreshortened  object  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

For  example:  In  drawing  a  solid  cube  of  ice  known  to 
measure  exactly  4  in.  thick,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  draw 
it  by  first  making  its  width,  height,  and  thickness  measure  4 
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in.;  for  no  matter  from  W'hat  angle  it  is  viewed  {the  line  of 
sight),  the  nearest  parts  will  appear  larger  than  the  distant 
parts.  To  correctly  draw  such  a  solid  object  you  would  draw 
it  not  as  it  is  hut  as  it  appears  to  he  to  the  human  eye.  By  the 
same  token,  if  two  or  more  solid  cubes  of  equal  dimensions 
were  placed  one  behind  the  other,  the  one  nearest  your  eye 
would  appear  to  be  larger  than  the  one  behind,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

You  should  experiment  with  this  important  principle  of 
foreshortening,  by  grouping  various  small  household  objects 
on  a  table  and  observing  them  from  many  different  angles. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  learn.  From  now  on  you  must  observe  and 
analyze  the  appearance  of  all  kinds  of  foreshortened  objects, 
large  and  small,  indoors  and  outdoors. 

Light  and  Shade — The  various  faces,  contours,  planes, 
sides,  or  parts  of  an  object  appear  brilliant,  half-lighted,  partly 
shaded,  or  in  deep  shadow,  depending  on  the  source  and 
amount  of  light.  Sometimes  these  lighting  eiBFects  appear  to 
change  the  contours  and  the  shapes  of  the  parts  of  the  object 
itself.  A  drawing  made  to  indicate  the  lights  and  shadows  is 
said  to  be  rendered  in  light  and  shade. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  lighting  an  object  casts  a 
dark  image  of  itself,  known  as  a  shadow.  A  shadow  results 
when  an  object  comes  between  the  source  of  light  and  some 
other  sirrface  or  object.  Shadows  are  important  to  the  artist 
since  they  are  usually  of  such  shape  or  intensity  as  to  change 
the  apparent  form  and  contour  of  the  object  itself. 

Thumb-and-Pencil  Proportioning — One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  for  the  beginning  art  student  to  develop  is  the 
ability  to  correctly  see  and  then  to  correctly  indicate  the 
actual  proportions  (height,  width,  and  thickness)  of  the  object 
he  is  drawing.  He  may  estimate  that  a  certain  object  is  three 
times  taller  than  it  is  wide,  when  actually  it  is  onlv  twice  as 
tall  as  it  is  wide.  That  is  why  a  beginner  sometimes  makes 
animals  and  people  larger  than  buildings. 
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The  only  way  a  beginning  artist  can  develop  the  ability  to 
see  and  then  indicate  correct  proportions,  is  to  become  acutely 
aware  of  proportions  by  observation  and  practice  sketching. 
Unfortunately  no  one  can  teach  you  this  important  phase  of 
drawing.  But  you  can  estimate  proportions  and  then  check 
them  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  employing  what  is 
called  the  thumb-and-pencil  method  of  finding  proportions. 
This  is  done  by  simply  placing  your  pencil  or  charcoal  stick 
in  your  hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  and  then  holding  it  at  arms 


n<-a 


Fig,    3.     Measuring   points   for   the   thumb-and-pencil   method   of 

FINDING    relative    PROPORTIONS 


length  between  your  eye  and  the  object  you  plan  to  draw. 
Now,  by  sliding  the  pencil  up  or  down  so  as  to  increase  or 
decrease  its  length  between  the  points  a  and  h,  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  you  will  be  able  to  check  the  height  of  the  object  as  shown 
in  the  top  view  of  Fig.  4.  The  further  you  are  from  the  object, 
the  shorter  will  be  the  distance  between  a  and  h.  This  meas- 
urement is  used  to  check  the  height  of  your  drawing  by  simply 
holding  your  hand  and  pencil  near  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
The  width  is  checked  as  shown  in  the  bottom  view  of  Fig.  4. 
If  you  plan  to  make  your  drawing  smaller  than  the  object 
or  model  before  you  (as  you  will  in  figure  drawing),  simply 
use  the  exact  measurements  between  a  and  h  of  Fig.  3.  If 
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Fig.  4.     Using  the  thumb- and-pencil  method  to  find  the  height 

AND  width   of   a   CONE 


Fig.  5.     Correct  under-palm  methods  of  holding  charcoal  (  a,  b,  c) 

AND  incorrect  METHOD    (d) 
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you  plan  to  make  your  drawing  larger  (as  in  drawing  a  small 
object),  simply  double  or  triple  the  distance  from  a  to  b. 

This  thumb-and-pencil  method  of  checking  is  easy  to 
understand  once  you  experiment  with  it.  Be  sure,  however, 
that  tjou  do  not  change  your  position  or  distance  from  the 
model  once  you  liave  started  to  check,  since  distance  and 
position  change  the  appearance  and  size  of  any  object  under 
study. 

Finally,  you  must  know  the  correct  ways  to  hold  the  char- 
coal or  pencil  while  drawing.  Holding  it  as  you  would  a  pencil 
or  pen  while  writing  is  incorrect.  The  correct  ways  are  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  {a),  (b),  and  (c).  The  wrong  method  that  many 
beginners  insist  on  using  is  shown  at  (d).  By  holding  your 
charcoal  or  pencil  as  shown  in  {a),  (b),  or  (c)  you  will  get 
complete  freedom  of  arm  movement  and  will,  after  consider- 
able practice,  develop  a  professional  touch  that  would  be 
impossible  to  acquire  by  employing  the  incorrect  method. 

LEN   WATSON 
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1.  Importance  of  Figure  Drawing. — In  one  way  or  another, 
the  human  figure  occupies  the  most  prominent  place  in  all 
branches  of  the  art  field  as  a  subject  for  illustrations.  Whether 
you  plan  to  be  a  gag  cartoonist,  a  comic-strip  artist,  a  maga- 
zine-story illustrator,  or  an  advertising  artist,  you  will  be  called 
upon  daily  to  prepare  at  least  one  head  or  figure  drawing.  If 
you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  observations,  simply  consult 
the  pages  of  your  current  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
advertisements,  stories,  comics,  and  other  features  are  abun- 
dant with  all  types  of  figure  drawings. 

Before  anyone  can  hope  to  make  reasonably  accurate  fig- 
ure drawings,  he  or  she  should  have  some  training  in  drawing 
more  simple  forms.  For  this  important  reason  you  should 
review  any  elementary  art  training  you  may  have  had  in  high 
school.  You  should  also  purchase  books  devoted  to  such  ele- 
mentary subjects  as  line  drawing,  foreshortening,  still-life 
drawing,  and  light  and  shade. 

You  will  learn  by  practice  how  to  handle  a  pencil,  and 
the  all-important  charcoal  medium.  We  hope  this  preliminary 
training  will  serve  you  well  and  assist  you  in  a  series  of  logical 
steps  to  this  present  and  otherv/ise  extremely  difficult  study  of 
figure  drawing.  If  you  feel  a  weakness  in  any  of  the  elementary 
art  subjects,  you  should  review  such  work  at  every  opportunity. 

2.  Proper  Foundation  for  Figure  Drawing. — As  has  been 
indicated,  the  human  figure  is  a  difficult  subject  to  draw,  even 
after  you  have  prepared  well  by  studying  the  elementarv  sub- 
jects. It  is  difficult  because  it  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  subtle 
contours  and  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shade  in  its 
plastic  modeling.  Indeed,  the  human  figure  is  a  more  plastic 
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and  variable  form  than  any  other  Hving  thing.  Therefore,  before 
you  can  draw  the  human  figure,  you  must  be  famihar  with  its 
basic  measurements,  proportions,  and  contours  and  also  its 
individual  parts.  Since,  however,  you  are  interested  in  render- 
ing figures  primarily  for  commercial  purposes,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  study  of  anatomy  as  would  be 
required  in  the  study  of  painting  or  sculpture,  or  in  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

Although  many  teachers  advocate  the  study  of  the  nude 
figure  as  a  whole  before  the  study  of  its  parts,  we  believe  you 
will  find  it  more  convenient  to  learn  about  the  outstanding 
parts  first.  Accordingly,  Part  I  of  this  book  has  been  devoted 
to  the  drawing  and  rendering  of  heads,  hands,  and  feet.  First, 
you  must  thoroughly  understand  the  information  given  here 
and  actually  practice  sketching  the  parts  of  figures.  In  Part  II 
and  Part  III  you  will  undertake  the  more  difficult  work  of 
drawing  and  rendering  male  and  female  figures  in  various 
postures  at  rest  and  in  action. 

3.  Caution. — Owing  to  the  demand  by  a  certain  class  of  art 
students  for  a  "short-cut"  method  of  drawing  the  human  figure, 
unprincipled  persons,  posing  as  instructors,  have  denied  the 
necessity  of  a  well-laid  foundation  prior  to  drawing  the  human 
figure.  Such  so-called  short-cuts  for  teaching  the  drawing  of 
this  most  complicated  of  all  subjects,  however,  do  not  train  stu- 
dents to  do  original,  creative  work  by  actually  drawing  from 
living  models.  They  teach  only  facility  in  copying  the  work  of 
professional  artists,  an  accomplishment  that  is  of  no  practical 
value  to  the  prospective  commercial  illustrator.  Beware  of  any 
claims  to  make  you  an  accomplished  illustrator  overnight  or 
with  little  or  no  effort  on  your  part.  It  cannot  be  done.  Only 
thorough  study,  constant  practice,  and  hard  work  can  develop 
your  ability  and  encourage  originality. 

4.  Foundation  for  Commercial  Work. — You  may  ask,  "Is  a 
careful,  systematic  study  of  the  human  figure  necessary  for 
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anyone  who  desires  only  to  draw  simple  cartoons?"  That  ques- 
tion is  often  asked  by  prospective  gag  cartoonists.  Many  per- 
sons who  study  the  drawings  of  their  favorite  cartoonists, 
erroneously  believe  that  when  they  are  able  to  copy  such  work 
satisfactorily  their  training  is  complete.  Unfortunately,  these 
persons  confuse  the  ability  to  copy  with  the  ability  to  create  or 
originate.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  professional  cartoon  figures 
or  original  commercial  figure  illustrations  of  any  kind,  no  mat- 
ter how  simple  they  appear  to  be,  unless  you  have  had  a  thor- 
ough, practical  training  in  realistic  drawing  of  the  human 
figure.  Worthwhile  cartoons  are  actually  skilful  drawings  of 
faces  and  figures  with  the  features  or  parts  exaggerated.  They 
cannot  be  skilfully  exaggerated  or  drawn  (except  from  copy) 
until  the  ability  to  draw  the  face  or  figure  in  its  normal  propor- 
tions has  been  acquired  by  a  systematic  study  such  as  will  be 
given  in  this  part  of  the  book  and  in  Parts  H  and  HI. 

You  are  strongly  advised  against  the  practice  of  copying  or 
imitating  the  style  of  cartoons  and  illustrations  originated  by 
professional  artists.  Except  when  you  are  so  advised  in  this 
book,  such  practices  will  be  of  absolutely  no  value  in  training 
you  to  draw  or  to  acquire  an  individual  style.  Concentrate,  in- 
stead, on  developing  your  own  originality  and  producing 
creative  illustrations,  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  fundamentals 
given  here,  coupled  with  practice  and  plenty  of  it. 

But  do  not  fail  to  examine  and  analyze  the  work  of  profes- 
sional artists.  Excellent  reproductions  of  drawings  and  paint- 
ings by  topnotch  contemporaiy  illustrators  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  A  single  copy  of  almost  any  magazine  will  give 
you  dozens  of  examples  of  figure  studies  in  as  many  varied 
techniques  and  by  as  many  different  artists.  Although  some 
professional  renderings  may  tend  to  discourage  your  efforts 
because  of  their  perfection,  and  others  may  make  you  over- 
confident because  of  their  seemingly  unskilled,  careless  han- 
dling, in  most  cases  you  will  be  genuinely  inspired  by  the 
work  of  these  professionals.  And  remember  that  they  once 
faced  the  same  odds  that  you  now  face. 
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Heads 

Jjiisic  (construction 

5.  Heads  and  Geometric  Forms. — The  transition  from  draw- 
ing still-life  subjects  (such  as  the  cube,  the  cone,  and  the 
sphere)  to  drawing  the  human  figure  and  its  parts,  is  really  not 
an  abrupt  one.  You  learned,  for  example,  that  solids  with 
curved  sides  may  be  based  on  solids  with  straight  sides.  You 
learned  also  that  the  curved  line  is  based  on  the  straight  line 
and  may  be  drawn  easily  and  more  accurately  by  a  beginner  if 
a  series  of  straight  construction  lines  are  drawn  first. 

The  parts  of  the  human  figure  with  their  many  plastic  con- 
tours may  also  be  based  on  straight  lines  and  rectilinear  shapes 
of  eye-measured  proportions.  You  can  visualize,  for  example, 
how  the  head  might  be  shaped  basically  like  a  sphere  or  like  a 
cube,  or  even  be  enclosed  within  an  imaginary  transparent 
rectilinear  block  form.  Yes,  there  are  many  ways  of  employing 
your  knowledge  of  inanimate,  still-life  models  in  these  ele- 
mentary phases  of  figure  drawing.  Of  course,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, it  would  not  be  practical  to  become  permanently  de- 
pendent on  any  such  mechanical  methods  of  figure  construc- 
tion. Imagine  how  tiresome  it  would  be  if  you  had  to  lay  out  a 
maze  of  straight  lines  before  drawing  a  figure.  As  a  time  saver 
alone,  therefore,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  develop  the 
ability,  through  months  of  constant  practice,  to  lay  out,  draw, 
and  render  figures  with  a  minimum  of  construction  lines.  But 
until  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  relative  proportions 
and  foreshortening  of  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  complete  figures, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  use  the  basic  construction  lines  that 
will  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  this  book. 

6.  Proportioning  Figures  by  Actual  Measurement. — The 
average  male  figure  is  often  considered  to  be  70  in.  ( inches ) , 
or  5'10'',  tall.  The  average  female  figure  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered to  be  65  in.,  or  5'5'',  in  height.  These  average  measure- 
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ments,  however  reliable  or  exact,  cannot  in  themselves  be  very 
useful  to  you  as  an  illustrator.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  you  will  always  be  required  to  foreshorten  certain  parts 
of  a  figure.  As  an  artist,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  depend, 
instead,  on  relative  proportions  and  eye  measurement  to  attain 
speed  and  accuracy.  A  knowledge  of  actual  measurements  and 
proportions,  however,  will  help  you  establish  a  system  of 
workable  proportions  satisfactory  for  practical  use. 

When  drawing  the  figure  with  its  various  parts,  whether 
from  life  or  from  memory,  the  proportions  used  throughout 
the  entire  book  may  be  closely  followed.  They  are  based  on 
what  may  be  considered  one  ideal  version  of  the  human  figure. 
Actual  human  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  figures  may  not  agree 
with  the  measurements  given  for  the  idealized  figure.  But  for 
practical  purposes,  the  idealized  figure  may  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  all  figures,  young  or  old,  tall  or  short,  stout  or  slim. 

7.  Importance  of  Face  and  Head. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant units  of  the  human  body,  so  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned, 
is  the  head  and  its  facial  features.  Many  professionals  believe 
that  the  head  of  a  figure  has  more  to  do  with  selling  a  drawing 
than  does  any  other  single  unit.  They  maintain  that  the  features 
of  a  face,  made  mobile  or  animated,  should  tell  the  real  story. 
Indeed,  the  facial  expressions  of  the  characters  can  make  or 
break  an  illustration.  They  must  correspond  accurately  with 
the  positions  assumed  by  various  facial  muscles  when  activated 
by  certain  emotions. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  make  use  of  a  plaster-cast  head  for 
a  model.  Such  casts  may  be  obtained  from  a  store  where  art 
supplies  are  sold.  The  one  shown  in  this  book  is  sold  bv  Old 
Forge  Statuary,  Old  Forge,  Pa.  Although  the  illustrations  in 
this  text  will  help  you,  even  without  a  plaster-cast  model,  the 
use  of  a  cast  will  be  a  distinct  aid. 

8.  Drawing  From  Models. — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  have 
living  professional  models  when  you  are  learning  how  to  draw 
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heads,  hands,  and  feet.  The  ilkistrations  in  diis  text  will  assist 
you.  Friends  and  relatives  will  gladly  assist.  Your  own  head, 
hands,  and  feet  may  be  employed  and,  of  course,  plaster  casts 
of  heads  are  available  to  you  should  you  desire  to  purchase 
them.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  can  go  on  to  a 
professional  career  without  employing  living  models.  Living 
male  and  female  models  will  be  necessary  later  in  learning  how 
to  draw  human  figures  in  the  hundreds  of  poses  required  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  and  render 
human  figures  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  unless  you  do  work 
from  life  models.  For  practice  work,  photographs  are  helpful, 
but  in  a  beginner's  hands  they  have  a  tendency  to  develop  a 
copying  habit.  Copying  for  authenticity  or  inspiration  from 
photographs  that  you  yourself  originated  is  acceptable,  and 
drawings  so  prepared  could  even  be  sold  without  danger  of 
infringement.  Many  students  who  resort  to  photographs,  how- 
ever, soon  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  copying  the  drawings  and 
paintings  of  other  artists.  Before  long,  these  students  weaken. 
They  cease  to  use  such  drawings  and  photographs  only  for 
inspiration  and  begin  to  imitate  seriously  the  original  render- 
ing style  of  established  artists. 

Every  day  finds  many  untrained  beginners  plaguing  art 
directors  with  inferior  attempts  to  imitate  outstanding  profes- 
sional artists.  If  they  are  not  insulted  when  someone  discovers 
and  tells  them  that  such  work  is  copy  work,  they  may  weakly 
admit  that  they  were  unable  to  employ  living  models.  Their 
reason  may  be  a  financial  one  or  simply  that  they  do  not  know 
where  or  how  to  find  such  models.  Usually  it  is  their  lack  of 
initiative. 

If  you  are  unable  to  employ  the  services  of  professional 
models,  approach  your  friends  or  your  relatives.  Above  all,  you 
must  realize  now  that  you  will  never  successfully  develop  more 
than  average  skill  in  the  rendering  of  figures  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  find  and  employ  models  for  figure  work.  In  Part  II 
it  is  recommended  that  you  render  many  studies  from 
actual    living   models.    This    apparently    rigid    suggestion    is 
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actually  for  your  benefit,  since  we  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
can  teach  you  how  to  draw  the  all-important  human  figure 
by  simply  copying  published  drawings  and  photographs. 

The  greatest  danger  in  copying  or  imitating  the  work  of 
other  artists  does  not  lie  in  the  crippling  effect  it  has  on  your 
abilities.  If  you  want  to  handicap  yourself,  that  is  your  privi- 
lege. The  chief  danger  in  copying,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  work  copied  is  usually  copyrighted  by  another  artist, 
an  agency,  an  advertiser,  or  a  publisher.  Any  attempts  by  you 
or  anyone  else  to  sell  such  copy  work  will  lead  to  infringement 
and  resulting  lawsuits  by  the  copyright  owners.  Play  safe  and 
originate. 

9.  No  Two  Faces  Alike. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  two 
human  faces  are  exactly  alike.  Nevertheless,  too  many  persons 
merely  take  this  for  granted  without  stopping  to  realize  that, 
since  there  are  more  than  two  billion  people  in  the  world,  the 
actuality  that  no  two  of  them  look  exactly  alike  is  really  amaz- 
ing. If  more  art  students  were  aware  of  the  significance  of  this, 
fewer  of  them  would  be  searching  for  a  definite  set  of  rules  and 
diagrams  for  drawing  human  heads.  Also,  fewer  teachers  would 
be  claiming  to  have  discovered  sure  and  easy  mechanical 
methods  of  drawing  human  faces. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  two  faces  are  exactly  alike,  you 
will  occasionally  see  certain  persons  whose  faces  have  a  very 
close  resemblance.  Many  world  travelers,  for  example,  who 
meet  thousands  of  people  within  short  periods  are  often  startled 
at  the  similarity  in  different  faces.  Perhaps  you  can  recall  meet- 
ing and  talking  to  someone  out  of  town  who  you  thought  was 
a  former  neighbor,  only  to  discover  that  he  was  a  total  stranger 
who  had  never  even  visited  your  home-town.  And  you  know 
how  rare  is  the  teen-ager  who  has  not  secretly  thought  at  one 
time  or  another  that  he  or  she  actually  looks  like  some  actor, 
actress,  or  other  prominent  person  in  public  life. 

10.  Twins. — Similarity  in  facial  construction  and  expression 
is  best  exemplified  by  twins.  They  are  more  similar  in  appear- 
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ance  than  any  other  two  persons  could  be.  But  do  you  know 
that  a  set  of  twins  has  yet  tc  be  born  who  will  remain  identical 
throughout  their  lives?  Why?  Simply  because  in  addition  to  the 
millions  of  possible  combinations  of  bone,  muscle,  and  flesh  in 
the  human  head,  there  is  also  the  matter  of  personality  affecting 
the  expressions  of  the  face.  Personality  in  turn  is  affected  by 
health  and  environment.  Since  it  is  humanly  impossible  for 
two  persons  to  have  exactly  the  same  health  and  environment 
throughout  their  lives,  this  may  be  one  of  the  leading  reasons 
why  no  two  faces  are  exactly  alike. 

You  will  find  that  some  persons  have  large  heads,  some 
have  medium-size  heads  and  others  have  small  heads.  Some 
persons  have  high  foreheads,  some  have  low  foreheads.  Some 
persons  have  large  eyes  and  others  have  small  eyes.  There  are 
large  noses  and  small  m.ouths  and  small  noses  and  large  m.ouths. 
We  could  describe  a  countless  number  of  combinations  of  facial 
features,  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  do  so,  however,  since  you  can  find  living  examples  about 
you  every  day.  Without  being  rude  or  conspicuous,  study  and 
analyze  people.  Memorize  their  many  different  facial  ex- 
pressions of  surprise,  happiness,  anger,  fright,  sorrow,  and  so 
on.  Observation  is  just  as  important  as  are  long  hours  at  your 
drawing  board.  Train  yourself  now  to  observe  everyone  and 
everything  about  you  and  you  will  some  day  be  seeing  through 
the  eyes  of  a  true  artist. 

11.  No  Fool-Proof  Rules  and  Diagrams. — You  can  now 
readily  understand  why,  in  drawing,  we  or  no  one  else  can 
give  you  a  fool-proof  set  of  general  rules  or  diagrams  for  draw- 
ing human  heads.  We  can  only  give  you  directions  and  dia- 
grams for  drawing  what  may  be  considered  an  idealistic  ver- 
sion of  a  head.  You  may  use  this  idealistic  version  as  a  basis 
for  constructing  and  drawing  faces  and  heads  of  all  types  of 
people.  You  will  find  that  all  heads  have  certain  basic  forms 
and  that  on  these  forms  you  may  readily  construct  and  render 
any  type  of  head  in  a  professional  manner. 
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12.  Bones  of  Human  Skull. — As  a  natural  step  before  you 
undertake  layout,  construction,  and  rendering  from  a  plaster- 
cast  head,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  study  the  construc- 
tion of  the  human  skull.  If  possible,  memorize  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  most  important  skull  bones.  These  are  clearly 
indicated  in  the  pencil  drawing  in  Fig.  1.  This  simplified  draw- 
ing, however,  is  intended  merely  to  acquaint  you  with  the  loca- 
tion of  prominent  bones. 

If  you  prefer  to  s^udy  the  skull  more  thoroughly  (and  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  so  if  you  plan  to  specialize  in  realistic 
illustrations ) ,  yod  should  visit  a  museum  near  your  home.  Most 
museums  display  at  least  one  actual  skull  or  plaster  replica  of 
a  skull.  Later  you  might  take  your  pencil  and  sketch  pad  with 
you  and  make  numerous  careful  bone  studies  from  diflFerent 
vantage  points.  Look  closely  at  the  bones  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

If  there  is  no  museum  near  your  home,  your  family  physi- 
cian undoubtedly  has  a  skull  to  which  you  may  refer.  As  a  last 
resort,  you  may  turn  to  photographs  reproduced  in  medical 
reference  books.  These  are  easily  located  in  any  public  library. 

The  most  important  bones  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  as  follows: 
(1)  the  frontalis;  (2)  the  globella;  (3)  the  lachrymal  fossa 
( forming  inner  wall  of  the  eye  socket  or  orbit ) ;  ( 4 )  the  nasal 
bones  (forming  bridge  of  nose);  (5)  the  malar  bone  (cheek 
bone);  (6)  the  anterior  nares;  (7)  the  lower  jaw  bone;  (8) 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw;  (9)  the  infraorbital  foramen;  (10) 
the  malar  bone;  (11)  the  squamous  suture;  (12)  the  supra- 
orbital ridge;  and  ( 13 )  the  coronal  suturco 

A  knowledge  of  skull  construction  will  assist  you  greatly  in 
rendering  heads  and  faces.  You  will  know,  for  example,  that  the 
malar  bone  is  the  foundation  for  the  cheek.  You  can  refer 
accurately  to  the  globella  or  the  supraorbital  ridge  instead  of 
stumbling  with  such  explanations  as  the  student  who  said, 
"I  have  had  difficulty  in  indicating  the  skin  over  that  bone  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  left  eye;  you  know,  that  protmding  forma- 
tion just  above  the  ear  in  front  of  the  temple  and  side-burns." 
It  would  have  been  more  direct  and  much  easier  to  say,  "I  have 
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1.  frontalis 

2.  glabella 

3.  lachrymal  fossa 

4.  nasal  bones 

5.  malar  bone 

6.  anterior  nares 


7.  lower  jaw  bone 

8.  ramus 

9.  infraorbital  foramen 

10.  malar  bone 

11.  squamous  suture 

12.  supraorbital  ridge 


13.  coronal  suture 
Fig.  1.     Bones  of  human  skull 


had  difficulty  in  indicating  the  flesh  over  the  supraorbital  ridge 
on  the  left  side." 

13.  Human  Skull  Simplified. — After  you  have  studied  the 
drav^ing  in  Fig.  1  and  memorized  the  names  of  prominent 
bones,  you  are  ready  to  take  up  a  pencil  and  make  your  first 
head  sketches.  Refer  now  to  Fig.  2.  These  rapid  simplified 
pencil  sketches  are  based  on  the  realistic  skull  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Note  carefully  the  influence  of  the  sphere  and  cube,  two  of 
the  basic  shapes  used  in  the  study  of  art.  You  can  make 
simple  layout  sketches  like  these  by  simply  copying  those 
shown,  if  you  wish,  until  you  understand  their  construction. 
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Fig.  2.     Simplified  versions  of  skull 
A  quickly  described  sphere  and  a  freehand  outHne  drawing  of 
a  foreshortened  cube,  with  central  dividing  lines,  are  all  the 
basic  lines  needed.  Orbits,  nasal  passage,  and  mouth  line,  all 
roughly  indicated,  will  give  you  the  only  details  necessary. 
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Now  using  your  developed  sense  of  relative  proportions  and 
correct  foreshortening  methods,  you  should  be  able  to  sketch 
this  basic  skull  in  any  conceivable  position;  top,  side,  front,  and 
back.  Try  it!  Of  course,  you  will  make  very  lop-sided,  comical- 
looking  skulls  at  first.  That  is  a  perfectly  natural  tendency.  You 
may  also  find  it  difficult  to  visualize  this  simplified  version  of  a 
skull  without  a  model  before  you.  But  if  you  practice  diligently, 
you  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  making  as  good  or  better  sketches 
than  the  six  positions  shown  in  Fig.  2.  You  should  try  to  make 
at  least  thirty  different  positions.  Then  you  should  save  these 
efforts  for  future  reference.  Do  not  try  to  make  perfect  spheres! 
Although  basically  similar  to  a  sphere,  human  heads  are  not 
perfectly  round  or  ball-like. 

14.  Giving  Form  to  Simplified  Skull. — Now  that  you  have 
made  numerous  outline  layout  sketches  of  the  simplified  skull, 
you  must  learn  how  to  give  it  form.  You  learned  earlier  the  im- 
portance of  light  and  its  resulting  shadows  in  making  the  three- 
dimensional  form  of  an  object  apparent  to  the  eye.  Indeed, 
without  light,  form  does  not  exist  to  our  eyes.  This  reality  be- 
comes obvious  the  moment  you  remove  the  source  of  light, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  room  at  night  with  the  shades  drawn. 
Blackness  results  and  nothing  can  be  seen.  No  matter  how  dim 
a  light  may  be,  however,  shadows  will  result  and  thus  form 
will  become  evident. 

The  purpose  in  including  Fig.  3  is  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  light  and  shade  in  giving  form  to  the  simplified  ver- 
sions of  the  human  skull.  Study  these  pencil  drawings  carefully 
and  compare  them  with  the  outline  sketches  in  Fig.  2.  Can  you 
see  now  the  importance  of  an  elementary  high  school  study 
of  drawing?  It  will  be  relatively  easy  for  you  to  construct  and 
draw  heads  if  you  employ  these  basic  ( if  not  simple )  methods 
of  construction  and  rendering.  Take  up  your  charcoal  now  and 
make  enlarged  studies  of  those  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Render  at  least 
a  dozen  different  ones  for  added  practice.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  in  determining  the  direction  of  light  and  the  placing  of 
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Fig.  3.     Light  and  shade  give  three-dimensional  form 
to  simplified  skull 

shadows,  you   should   set   up   and   h'ght   simply   constructed 
objects  such  as  a  cigarette  box,  an  orange,  or  an  apple. 
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Fig.  4.     Adding  basic  forms  to  simplified  skull 

15.  Basic  Forms  to  Indicate  Ears,  Eyes,  Nose,  and  Mouth. 
Now  that  you  realize  the  importance  of  rendering  in  hght  and 
shade  to  show  form  in  the  simpHfied  skull,  it  is  time  to  consider 
facial  features.  As  in  the  case  of  the  skull  itself,  it  is  best  to 
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plan  your  first  sketches  of  features  on  simplified  basic  forms. 
For  example,  the  eyeball  may  be  compared  with  a  golf  ball 
and  the  nose  with  a  pyramid.  Such  simple  forms  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  constructing  the  heads  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Study 
this  illustration  carefully  and  compare  it  with  Figs.  2  and  3. 
You  will  immediately  realize  that  the  eyes  are  the  most 
outstanding  features.  In  this  particular  case  they  stare,  expres- 
sionless. Note  this  particularly  and  you  will  always  remember 
that  it  is  the  eyelids  and  flesh  around  the  eyes  that  give  them 
expression.  It  will  become  more  evident  later  that  the  eyes, 
affected  by  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  will  reflect  fear,  anger, 
happiness,  sorrow,  and  other  feelings  and  emotions  more 
readily  than  any  other  feature  of  the  face  or  figure.  Indeed, 
the  eyes  are  often  considered  the  doorways  to  the  human  mind. 

When  representing  the  basic  nose  you  should  compare  it  to 
one-half  of  a  wooden  pyramid  with  one  edge  planed  flat.  This 
will  help  you  realize  that  the  nose  has  three  definite  planes; 
the  front  and  two  sides.  You  will  become  more  aware  of  this 
fact  later  when  you  make  renderings  from  the  plaster  cast  in 
light  and  shade.  As  a  result  of  such  study  your  drawings  of 
heads  will  avoid  the  untrained  amateur's  mistake  of  making  a 
nose  with  only  two  planes — two  sides  and  no  front. 

The  lips  shown  in  Fig.  4  are  simply  basic  forms  made  up  of 
straight  lines.  They  wfll  help  you  to  understand  the  general 
construction  and  appearance  of  the  mouth  when  seen  from 
different  viewpoints.  The  ears  have  also  been  constructed  with 
straight  lines  to  represent  basic  forms. 

16.  Importance  of  Practice. — Now  that  the  elements  of  head 
construction  have  been  discussed  and  illustrated  you  should 
review  this  work  and  make  numerous  practice  sketches.  The 
importance  of  such  practice  studies  cannot  be  stressed  too 
much.  You  have  many  things  to  consider  before  you  can  lav  out 
and  accurately  foreshorten  such  subtle  formations  as  are 
found  in  human  heads.  Prepare  well  now  by  filling  sheets  of 
practice  paper  with  pencil  drawings  of  these  basic  head  forms. 
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Jrloster-s^ast   Head 

17.  Appearance  of  Plaster  Cast. — When  you  first  look  at  the 
plaster  cast  reproduced  in  this  book  you  may  be  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  accurate  portrayal  of  a  human 
head.  If  so,  you  should  recognize  that  the  plaster  cast  is  not 
intended  to  portray  accurately  any  living  person.  Indeed,  for 
art-student  purposes,  it  is  a  better  replica  than  any  accurate 
portrayal  could  be.  The  features  and  overall  contours  have  been 
greatly  simplified  so  that  the  proportions  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined. The  hairline,  for  example,  is  not  typical  of  an  actual 
hairline.  Yet  it  does  represent  the  general  contour  of  an 
average  or  idealized  version  of  a  hairline. 

Note  carefully  the  simplified  version  of  the  ears,  nose,  and 
lips.  The  planes  of  these  features  have  been  simplified  and 
made  prominent  so  that  even  persons  with  limited  power  of 
observation  can  locate  them.  The  white  plaster  also  eliminates 
the  beginner's  confusion  resulting  from  the  subtle  flesh  coloring 
of  living  persons.  You  will  find  it  considerably  less  difiBcult  to 
locate  relative  tone  values  on  the  white  plaster  than  on  actual 
flesh.  With  the  ability  to  render  from  the  cast  head  you  will 
then  be  able  to  lay  out  and  render  actual  heads  with  con- 
fidence, free  of  confusion.  You  will  learn  to  see  first  the  basic 
construction  of  a  face  made  obvious  by  light  and  shade,  then 
the  masses  of  tone,  and  finally  the  coloring  as  in  the  flesh,  eyes, 
lips,  and  hair.  It  is  usually  the  confusion  of  color  that  causes 
the  average  beginner  to  represent  lips  with  solid-black  mean- 
ingless strokes  of  pencil  or  charcoal  instead  of  giving  them 
three-dimensional  form. 

18.  Placing  Plaster  Cast. — After  purchasing  your  plaster 
model  of  the  male  head,  you  should  arrange  to  hang  it  from  a 
flat  vertical  surface  somewhere  near  your  drawing  board  and 
table.  You  mav  hang  it  on  the  wall  as  you  would  a  framed 
picture,   although   a   portable   vertical   support   of  your   own 
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making  will  be  better,  since  it  can  be  turned  or  adjusted. 
When  you  have  your  plaster  model  before  you,  study  it  care- 
fully. Become  familiar  with  the  size  and  shape  of  it.  Note  the 
position  of  the  hairline,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  lips.  Note 
particularly  how  obvious  the  planes  have  been  made.  Were 
you  previously  aware,  for  example,  that  your  nose  has  three 
planes,  front  and  two  sides,  as  is  shown  on  the  plaster  cast? 
This  fact  is  not  so  apparent  on  the  noses  of  most  living  persons, 
although  they  are  there.  If  you  do  not  purchase  a  plaster  cast, 
simply  study  the  reproductions  shown  in  this  book. 

Study  your  plaster  cast  for  other  outstanding  character- 
istics, such  as  the  planes  of  the  mouth  and  chin.  Examine  the 
cast  from  all  angles;  sides,  top,  front,  and  bottom. 

Many  outstanding  professional  illustrators  use  plaster  casts 
for  reference  while  drawing  imaginary  faces  for  the  characters 
they  create  on  paper  and  canvas.  In  fact,  they  even  give  such 
inanimate  objects  a  name.  We  might,  for  example,  call  this 
plaster  head  "George."  One  cast  like  "George"  in  the  hands  of 
a  professional  artist  can  serve  as  a  basic  model  for  male  or 
female  illustrations,  old  or  young,  stout  or  slim. 

19.  Importance  of  Lighting. — Since  there  is  no  definite  for- 
mula for  drawing  heads,  or  anything  else  for  that  matter,  you 
will  not  attempt  to  draw  this  cast,  which  we  have  named 
''George,"  at  this  time.  Instead,  we  shall  consider  first  the  all- 
important  matter  of  correctly  lighting  "George,"  because  light- 
ing can  handicap  your  abilities  and  ruin  what  might  have  been 
a  good  illustration.  Photographic  reproductions  of  good  and 
bad  examples  are  the  best  means  of  teaching  you  correct 
lighting  procedure.  To  begin  with,  consider  Fig.  5,  one  bad 
example  of  the  average  beginner's  approach  to  the  lighting 
problem.  Invariably  a  novice  will  light  his  subject  this  wav  for 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  very  good  effect.  Study  this  photo- 
graphic illustration  carefully  and  analyze  why  you  should  never 
light  your  model  by  placing  the  source  of  light  in  such  a  way 
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Fig.  5.     Incorrect  half-and-half  lighting 

that  one  half  of  the  face  is  evenly  lighted,  the  other  in  shadow. 
Left  or  right,  this  method  always  results  in  a  bad  effect,  with 
the  head  seemingly  cut  in  half  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Even  the 
best  professionals  could  not  render  a  satisfactory  drawing  from 
a  model  lighted  in  this  way.  So  before  you  go  further,  remember 
that  this  is  one  amateur's  lighting  error  that  you  must  avoid. 

20.  Improved  Lighting. — In  Fig.  6  the  source  of  light  was 
moved  so  that  one  side  of  the  cast  is  lighted  strongly  and  por- 
tions of  the  other  side  are  partially  lighted.  Although  this  is  a 
great  improvement  over  Fig.  5,  it  is  still  not  a  good  example  of 
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Fig.  6.     Improved  step  in  lighting  procedure 


a  correctly  lighted  model.  Note,  for  example,  how  "George's" 
left  eye  is  almost  without  necessary  shadow  areas  to  define  its 
contours.  The  angle  of  light  has  also  incorrectly  eliminated 
other  important  details  on  the  left  side.  FurtheiTnore,  the  right 
side  is  still  too  completely  shadowed,  with  an  unpleasant  and 
misleading  highlight  above  the  right  eye.  This  is  an  example 
of  what  you  might  get  by  shifting  the  source  of  light  only 
slightly  forward  from  a  half-and-half  position.  As  with  every- 
thing else,  it  pays  to  experiment  considerably  before  you 
become  satisfied  that  yoti  have  found  the  best  possible  result 
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Fig.  7.     Lighting  improved  further 


the  first  time.  Only  careful  study  and  preparation  can  precede 
a  good  lighting  arrangement. 

21.  Lighting  Improved  Further. — In  Fig.  7  you  will  find  an 
improvement  over  Fig.  6  because  "George's"  right  side  now 
receives  a  pleasing  light-and-shade  pattern.  But  the  left  side  of 
the  cast  is  still  too  strongly  lighted.  Such  strong  straight  lighting 
always  results  in  necessary  details  being  eliminated  or  burned 
out.  The  three-dimensional  effect  sought  after  is  lost  because 
the  planes  are  not  made  evident  by  the  correct  distribution  of 
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Fig,  8.     Good  45°  lighting 

light  and  shade.  For  example,  the  hairline,  the  left  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  left  side  of  the  lips  are  no  more  clearly  defined  than 
they  were  in  Fig.  6.  This  could  be  an  excellent  example,  how- 
ever, if  the  source  of  light  were  raised  slightly  so  that  the 
light  would  fall  down  over  the  head,  creating  shadow  defini- 
tions in  the  important  areas. 


22.  One  Correct  Lighting  Arrangement. — To  correct  the 
obvious  lighting  errors  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  the  source 
of  light  may  be  simply  raised  slightly  above  "George's"  fore- 
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head  as  in  Fig.  8.  This  caused  the  details  of  the  left  side  to  be 
defined  with  contrasting  light  and  shade.  It  also  created  a 
pleasant  highlight  on  the  right  side.  This  is  one  of  the  better 
single-source  lighting  arrangements  that  you  should  strive  for. 
A  three-dimensional  effect  has  been  assured  throughout.  Study 
this  photo-reproduction  carefully  and  compare  it  with  the 
three  examples  previously  shown.  Can  you  find  room  for  still 
further  improvement?  With  the  actual  plaster  model  before 
you,  and  your  own  light  arrangement,  you  should  find  several 
studies  at  least  as  good  as  that  in  Fig.  8.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  either  the  left  or  the  right  side  of  the  model  may 
be  lighted,  depending  on  your  preferences.  It  would  require 
hundreds  of  photo-reproductions  to  show  you  all  the  many 
possible  arrangements.  Beyond  the  basic  studies,  however,  they 
would  prove  repetitious. 

23.  Diffused  Lighting. — One  of  the  most  common  methods 
of  lighting  the  face  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  method  is  usually 
referred  to  as  diflFused  or  reflected  lighting.  It  results  when  the 
source  of  light  and/or  its  reflection  surrounds  the  subject. 
Sunlight  will  do  this  on  a  cloudy  day.  Artificial  indirect  light- 
ing also  causes  a  diffused  result. 

In  Fig.  9,  all  parts  of  "George's"  face  receive  a  more  or  less 
equal  distribution  of  light  with  no  sharp  highlights  and  with 
very  light-toned  shadows.  Many  beginners  attempt  to  draw 
faces  that  are  lighted  in  this  manner.  Unfortunately,  although 
the  various  planes  are  obvious  enough,  the  washed-out  effect 
of  light  and  shade  usually  brings  a  very  uninteresting  study. 

24.  Flat  or  Flat-Spot  Lighting. — ^When  the  source  of  light 
is  placed  near  the  observer  and  floods  the  model's  face  with  a 
bright,  evenly  distributed  glow,  it  may  be  called  flat  lighting  or 
flat-spot  lighting.  An  example  of  flat  lighting  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  Note  how  almost  all  traces  of  the  model's  features 
have  been  removed.  Photographers  call  this  a  "burned  out" 
effect.  Light  your  plaster  model  in  this  manner  and  you  will 
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Fig.  9.     Result  of  diffused  lighting 

readily  understand  why  it  is  considered  a  bad  eflFect  for  illus- 
tration purposes.  Have  you  ever  faced  bright  spotlights  such 
as  the  footlights  on  a  stage  or  before  a  television  camera? 
If  so,  you  are  already  aware  of  the  burning  penetration  of  flat 
lighting.  Restrict  its  use  to  your  dressing  table  or  shaving 
mirror,  where  microscopic  views  of  skin  texture  are  desirable. 

25.  Back  Lighting.. — An  effect  that  has  many  useful  varia- 
tions for  the  illustrator  is  back  lighting.  This  results  in  a 
silhouette  of  your  model.  For  dramatic  effects,  back  lighting 
is  best  accomplished  with  two  light  sources.  Only  one  light  was 
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Fig.  10.     Flat  or  flat-spot  lighting 


used  behind  the  cast  for  the  eflFect  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  this 
ehminates  too  much  detail  by  placing  all  "George's"  features 
in  shadow.  As  in  the  case  of  diffused  front  lighting,  the  details 
in  the  model  are  obvious,  but  they  are  not  apparent  enough  for 
the  student  artist  to  analyze  and  render.  You  should  experi- 
ment with  single-source  back  lighting,  however,  to  broaden 
your  knowledge  of  lighting  possibilities. 

26.  Dramatic  Effects. — By  placing  your  source  of  light  either 
directly  above  or  directly  below  the  plaster  model  you  can 
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Fig,  11     Silhouette  effect 


easily  achieve  mysterious  or  dramatic  effects  such  as  are  shown 
in  Figs.  12  and  13.  You  will  no  doubt  find  it  necessary  to  bring 
variations  of  this  type  of  lighting  into  your  illustrations  if  you 
plan  to  enter  the  field  of  magazine-story  illustration.  It  will  be 
better,  however,  to  reserve  such  unusual  effects  until  later  in 
your  studies,  when  you  have  a  complete  understanding  of 
figure  layout,  construction,  and  rendering. 

27.  Profile  Studies.. — Sooner  or  later  many  beginners  turn  to 
drawing  profiles  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  confidence  lost 
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Fig.  12.     Light  from  below  model 


while  trying  to  draw  full-face  portraits.  Profiles  should  be 
drawn,  of  course,  but  not  as  an  escape  from  full-front  or 
three-quarter  views.  The  reason  why  an  amateur  likes  to  draw 
profiles,  unfortunately,  is  because  he  thinks  he  can  do  so 
easily  with  one  continuous,  wiry  outline.  Also,  he  finds  it  ad- 
vantageous to  draw  only  one  eye,  one  ear,  one-half  of  the  lips, 
and  a  nose  with  only  one  visible  plane.  These  are  obviously 
signs  of  weakness  and  temptations  to  be  avoided  if  you  hope 
to  be  a  successful  artist.  The  cast  shown  in  profile  in  Fig.  14 
was  lighted  from  approximately  45°  above.  The  various  planes 
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Fig.  13.     Light  from  above  model 

are  clearly  shown  by  the  resulting  shadow.  This  is  a  conven- 
tional lighting  arrangement. 

28.  More  Than  One  Light  Source. — After  you  have  experi- 
mented with  a  single  source  of  light  you  will  be  ready  and 
eager  to  employ  two  light  sources.  This  can  be  both  very  inter- 
esting and  very  complicated.  You  will  do  best  to  reserve  your 
temptation  to  employ  two  light  sources  until  later — at  least 
until  after  you  can  draw  and  render  heads  when  using  a  single 
light  source.  Provided  you  avoid  obvious  enors,  \'ou  will  find 
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Fig.  14.     Conventional  profile  lighting 

that  almost  anything  you  may  do  with  two  Hghts  will  result  in 
a  pleasing  composition.  There  is  only  one  really  bad  example 
of  two  light  sources  and  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  Study  this 
example  carefully  until  you  know  why  you  should  not  place 
your  lights  equidistant  from  the  model,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  face. 

This  is  another  unfortunate  error  committed  by  beginners. 
For  some  reason  or  other  they  sincerely  believe  that  Fig.  15 
represents  a  very  artistic  achievement.   After  careful   study, 
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Fig.  15.     Bad  example  of  two  light  soubces 

however,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  shadow  running  down 
the  center  of  the  model's  face  gives  a  very  bad  eflFect.  It  leaves 
an  erroneous  "cut-in-half"  impression  as  does  the  lighting  effect 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  front  of  the  face,  and  especially  the  nose, 
appears  to  recede  rather  than  come  forward  as  it  should.  Re- 
member this.  Shadows  always  indicate  depth,  while  the  oppo- 
site is  true  of  hishliefhts. 

29.  There  are  dozens  of  good  combinaticas  of  two  lights 
which  you  can  experiment  with  at  your  leisure.  Some  profes- 
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sionals  employ  as  many  as  five  different  light  sources  of  dif- 
ferent strengths  or  different  colors  for  novel  effects.  Since 
lighting  is  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  through  years  of  experi- 
menting, however,  we  shall  not  cover  it  further  at  this  time. 
Simply  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  while  light  can  make  the 
most  insignificant  object  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  can  also  make  the 
beautiful  a  thing  of  horror.  As  a  professional  illustrator,  light- 
ing equipment  will  some  day  be  as  important  a  part  of  your 
studio  as  it  is  of  a  photographer's  studio.  An  ordinary  table  or 
floor  lamp,  however,  is  all  you  need  for  the  present.  You  will 
want  to  refer  again  and  again  to  this  information  on  lighting 
arrangements.  Keep  it  handy. 

Head  Jttendering 

30.  Idealistic  Heads. — Commercial  illustrators  are  primarily 
concerned  with  drawing  attractive  female  and  male  heads. 
The  public  has  become  accustomed  to  seeing  more  or  less 
standard  versions  of  "beautiful  girls"  and  "handsome  men"  in 
story  illustrations,  magazine  and  newspaper  advertisements, 
bill-board  displays,  and  so  on.  Such  attractive  heads  are  based 
on  a  basic  ideal — a  version  of  what  the  average  person  would 
like  all  young  men  and  women  to  look  like.  As  you  might 
guess,  there  are  many  ways  to  interpret  the  ideal,  apart  from 
certain  basic  requirements.  One  top-notch  artist  may  indicate 
a  preference  for  large,  full  lips,  while  another  prefers  his  illus- 
trations of  girls  to  have  large,  dreamy  eyes.  Such  preferences 
are  usually  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  better  professionals  to 
display  some  originality  and  refrain  from  out-and-out  copies 
of  other  artists'  work.  More  often  the  desire  to  be  different 
( and  thereby  to  be  sought  after  by  publishers  and  advertisers ) 
causes  an  illustrator  to  concentrate  on  originality  of  handling  a 
medium;  on  a  rendering  style,  or  technique  (a  word  you  will 
use  often  in  figure  drawing).  For  the  present,  you  should  con- 
centrate on  the  basic  dimensions  that  constitute  one  version  of 
an  ideal  head,  and  develop  your  own  preferences  later. 
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31.  Ideal  Male  Head. — A  diagrammatic  version  of  an  ideal 
male  head  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  After  a  close  study  of  this  dia- 
gram you  will  note  that  the  eyes  are  of  equal  width.  You  will 
also  note  that  the  width  nf  oii.^  eye  may  be  used  as  a  unit  of 
measure.  For  example:  one  eye-width  across  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  separates  the  eyes,  and  5  e\'P-widths  gives  you  the  overall 
horizontal  width  of  the  head.  These  measurements  are  easy  to 
understand  by  reference  to  the  diagram. 
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The  vertical  measurements  on  the  side  of  the  diagram  in 
the  ilhistration  will  show  you  a  method  of  locating  all  features. 
Note  particularly  that  the  eyes  are  located  midway  between 
the  top  of  the  head  and  the  base  of  the  chin.  By  dividing  the 
length  of  the  face  into  three  equal  parts  you  will  find  the  brow 
located  one-third  the  total  distance  below  the  hairline.  The  base 
of  the  nose  is  located  one-third  the  total  distance  below  the 
brow  line.  The  chin  is  located  one-third  the  total  distance  below 
the  nose  base.  The  top  of  the  head  may  be  located  by  adding 
above  the  hairline,  one-sixth  of  the  total  face  measurement. 
Dividing  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  nose  to  the  base  of 
the  chin  into  thirds  will  locate  the  lips  and  the  top  of  the  chin. 

The  profile  view  shown  also  in  Fig.  16  will  help  you  further 
in  establishing  these  simplified  measuring  points.  Since  the 
diagram  is  self-explanatory,  there  is  no  need  for  further  instruc- 
tions. You  should,  however,  study  it  carefully  and  refer  to  it 
often  until  you  thoroughly  understand  the  balanced  propor- 
tions given  for  one  ideal  version  of  a  human  head. 

32.  Simplified  Layout  of  Plaster  Head. — A  simplified  layout 
of  the  plaster  cast,  wherein  straight  lines  are  extensively  em- 
ployed, is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  is  included  at  this  time  to  show 
you  how  the  plaster  cast  differs  from  the  idealized  version  of 
the  head  in  Fig.  16.  This  construction  layout  was  made  by  the 
thumb-and-pencil,  eye-measurement  method  explained  in  the 
introduction  of  this  book.  Thumb-and-pencil  measuring  means 
the  method  and  not  the  medium.  Therefore  whether  an  artist 
uses  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  pastel,  pen  and  ink,  or  a  brush, 
the  method  is  still  described  as  thumb-and-pencil  measuring. 

After  a  careful  analysis  you  will  readily  see  that  "George's" 
features  are  not  measured  in  exact  thirds.  They  are  slightly 
irregular,  just  as  yours  are,  perhaps.  Indeed,  you  will  find  very 
few  persons  around  you  whose  features  are  equally  distributed. 
They  are  the  genuine  "average  persons."  Portrayals  of  persons 
having  extensively  irregular  features  are  called  type  or  char- 
acter studies.  Therefore,  although  illustrators  are  more  often 
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Fig  17.     Thumb-and-pencil  layout  of  plaster  cast 

called  upon  to  render  idealized  heads  or  so-called  "glamour" 
illustrations,  they  must  also  be  prepared  to  render  character 
portrayals  when  and  if  the  need  arises.  You  may  use  the  ideal 
proportions  given  to  help  you  lay  out  character  studies.  Simply 
make  a  basic  layout,  deviating  as  you  deem  necessary  from  tlie 
ideally  balanced  proportions  of  Fig.  16. 

A  more  practical  way,  however,  to  lay  out  a  drawing  of  the 
plaster  cast  or  any  character  study  is  the  thumb-and-pencil 
method  of  finding  relative  proportions.  A  vertical  and  a  hori- 
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zontal  line,  intersecting  each  other  to  form  a  cross,  are  the  only 
basic  lines  needed  to  prepare  a  front  view  or  full  face  thiimb- 
ancVpencil  layout.  These  are  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The 
horizontal  line  will  help  you  locate  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth.  The  vertical  line  will  help  you  center  nose,  mouth, 
brows,  chin,  and  hairline.  After  making  a  layout  with  crisp 
straight  lines  in  this  manner,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to 
render  and  complete  a  drawing.  For  other  views  of  the  head 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  center  lines  become  foreshortened 
curved  lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

33.  Expressions. — What  are  expressions?  Expressions  of  the 
face  are  simply  the  facial  features  made  mobile  or  activated 
into  different  positions  and  relations  to  one  another  by  the 
action  of  various  muscles.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  before 
expressions  can  be  portrayed  intelligently,  you  must  know 
the  shapes  and  positions  of  the  individual  features  in  repose 
and  in  action.  The  eye,  for  example,  without  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding muscles  has  absolutely  no  expression.  This  fact  is 
made  obvious  in  Fig.  4.  When  the  muscles  directed  bv  the 
brain  react  on  the  flesh  around  the  eye,  however,  ail  the  varied 
expressions  of  love,  pity,  fear,  grief,  indignation,  and  joy  are 
displayed.  These  can  be  portrayed  successfully  by  the  illustra- 
tor who  carefully  studies  these  reactions.  Facial  expressions 
will  be  explained  in  detail  after  figure  construction  has  been 
covered  in  later  parts.  You  will  learn  to  analyze  such  expres- 
sions by  studying  and  sketching  your  own  face  from  a  mirror 
placed  near  your  drawing  board. 

34.  Eyes. — Only  a  small  area  of  the  human  eyeball  is  ex- 
posed. Since  this  portion  includes  the  iris  and  the  pupil  or  lens, 
however,  it  is  the  only  area  that  you  as  an  artist  will  be  con- 
cerned with.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  you  know  that 
the  eye  or  eyeball  is  round  in  shape  if  only  to  realize  the 
eyelid's  importance  in  expressions.  The  iris  or  colored  por- 
tion (in  the  center  of  which  the  pupil  is  located)  protrudes 
slightlv  from  the  eyeball.  This  convex  swelling  is  obvious  in  the 
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Fig.  18.     Studies  of  eyes 
drawing  at  B  in  Fig.  18.  The  pupil  appears  black  in  color.  In 
general  structure,  the  eyeball  protrudes  from  a  socket  or  orbit 
in  the  skull  and  is  enveloped  above  and  below  by  the  eyelids, 
as  shown  at  A  and  B,  The  eyebrows  begin  on  either  side  of  the 
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nose  just  under  the  frontal  bone.  They  extend  outward  and 
shghtly  upward,  tapering  gradually  toward  the  temple,  where 
the  growth  ceases  on  the  outside  of  the  orbit,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  16. 

35.  Eyes  and  Eyelids. — The  convex  shape  of  the  eyeball  and 
added  convexity  of  the  iris  determine  the  curvature  of  the  eye- 
lids, but  this  curvature  changes  with  every  position  of  the  head 
owing  to  foreshortening.  In  a  three-quarter  view  the  upper  lid 
makes  a  spiral  turn  that  hides  its  thickness  at  the  outside. 
When  the  eyeball  is  turned  as  in  looking  downward,  the  upper 
lid  straightens  out  and  the  lower  lid  becomes  more  convex, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  convex  iris  is  rolled  into  or  behind 
•the  lower  lid.  When  the  iris  is  rolled  upward,  the  convexity  of 
this  portion  of  the  eyeball  is  emphatically  .marked  by  the 
upper  lid. 

On  most  persons  the  upper  eyelid  is  curved  more  on  the 
inside  near  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  while  the  lower  lid  curves 
more  on  the  outside  near  the  temple  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  18. 
The  diagonal  lines  wiU  help  you  analyze  the  curving  contours. 
The  eye  very  rarely  composes  itself  into  two  even  arcs  as  most 
beginners  always  represent  them.  Study  your  own  eyes  in  a 
mirror.  Fill  pages  of  a  notebook  with  sketches  of  eyes  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  The  next  time  you  look  at  your  eyes,  look  for  the 
characteristics  noted  here.  Many  students  will  admit  that  they 
jiever  before  realized  that  eyes  are  such  expressive  and  mis- 
understood features.  It  proves  why  a  real  artist  is,  and  must  be, 
more  observant  than  the  average  person.  Many  people  look 
but  few  people  really  see. 

36.  Lips. — The  mouth,  like  the  eye,  is  another  difficult  part 
of  the  face  to  render  properly.  Its  forms  are  very  subtle  and 
greatly  influenced  by  foreshortening.  Constant  practice  of 
sketching  lips  is  the  only  means  by  which  you  can  acquire 
skill  in  drawing  them.  To  become  familiar  with  the  lips  you 
should  know  these  elementary  facts:  (1)  The  upper  lip  gen- 
erally overhangs  or  is  longer  than  tlie  lower  lip;    (2)    the 
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Fig.  19.     Studies  of  lips  in  various  positions 

corners  of  the  upper  lip  usually  curve  slightly  upward;  (3) 
the  degree  of  curve  and  fullness  in  the  lips  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual character,  varying  from  a  distinct  bow  shape  to  lips 
that  are  so  thin  and  straight  as  to  be  scarcely  more  than  a 
straight  line  across  the  face. 
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In  Fig.  19  you  will  find  a  number  of  pencil  studies  of  lips 
in  many  diflFerent  attitudes.  Study  them  carefully.  In  the  upper- 
left  corner  you  will  find  an  outline  version  of  idealized  lips. 
The  upper  lip,  as  you  can  see,  may  be  divided  into  two  planes 
with  concave  areas  at  a  and  b.  The  lower  lip  may  be  divided 
into  two  planes  with  convex  areas  at  c  and  d.  The  upper  lip 
protrudes  slightly  in  the  center  at  e.  The  lower  lip  recedes 
slightly  in  the  center  at  /.  Viewed  in  profile,  the  center  of  the 
upper  lip  retreats  down  and  inward  at  an  angle  and  can  be 
represented  by  a  straight  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19.  The  lower 
lip  curves  downward. 

If  you  study  your  own  lips  in  a  mirror  you  will  note  that  in 
all  probability  a  concavity  exists  beneath  the  lower  lip.  This 
is  largely  influenced  by  the  fullness  of  the  lower  lip  and  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  upper  lip.  The  degrees  of  con- 
vexity and  concavity  in  the  lips  vary  greatly  and  must  be  care- 
fully noted  before  you  attempt  to  express  them  when  rendering 
in  light  and  shade. 

37.  Foreshortened  Views  of  Lips. — Because  of  the  various 
foreshortened  views  in  which  the  lips  are  seen,  they  will  assume 
great  changes  in  appearance.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that, 
when  viewed  from  below,  the  upper  lip  will  appear  more  full 
and  the  lower  lip  thinner  than  when  seen  level  with  your  eyes. 
When  seen  from  above,  the  lower  lip  will  exhibit  its  full  thick- 
ness and  the  upper  lip  will  appear  thinner  than  it  really  is. 
The  various  changes  in  appearance  will  become  apparent  after 
a  study  of  Fig.  19.  Please  follow  the  examples  shown  by  pre- 
paring many  similar  sketches  of  your  own  lips  as  seen  in  a 
mirror. 

38.  Profile  and  Front  Views  of  Nose. — ^The  character  ex- 
pressed by  the  nose  is  primarily  influenced  by  the  nasal  bones 
forming  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  terms  Roman,  straight, 
aquiline  (hooked),  and  retrousse  (turned  up)  are  based  on 
the  degrees  of  convexity  or  concavity  of  the  profile  line  from 
the  brows  to  the  tip.  Viewed  in  profile  the  upper  lip  joins  the 
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cartilage  or  partition  between  the  nostrils  at  a  point  about 
midway  between  the  extreme  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  crease 
where  the  wing  of  the  nostril  joins  the  cheek.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  both  Fig.  16  and  Fig.  20. 

In  a  full-face  view,  as  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  20,  the  nose 
has  its  origin  between  and  somewhat  beneath  the  brows.  At 
its  beginning  it  is  narrow.  It  increases  in  width  at  the  bridge, 
then  decreases  where  the  cartilage  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
nasal  bones.  Finally,  it  increases  again,  attaining  its  greatest 
width  at  the  tip.  You  will  note  that,  in  this  view,  the  nose  is 
wedge-shaped,  having  three  distinct  planes,  with  the  front 
plane  representing  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  The  side  planes 
slope  gradually  from  the  front  plane  to  the  cheeks.  The  base 
of  this  wedge  extends  outward  from  the  general  plane  of  the 
face  to  the  tip.  Remember  that  the  nose  is  considerably  broader 
at  the  base  than  at  its  origin  between  the  brows,  as  you  found 
by  comparison  with  the  pyramid  in  Fig.  4. 

39.  Foreshortened  Views  of  Nose. — ^When  the  nose  is  seen 
on  a  level  with  your  eyes,  the  cartilage  between  the  nostrils 
extends  slightly  lower  than  any  other  part.  When  viewed  from 
below,  however,  the  wings  of  the  nostrils  appear  to  be  the 
lowest  parts.  Viewed  from  above,  the  nostrils  and  cartilage 
between  are  hidden,  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  extends  beyond 
the  upper  lip  and  appears  to  be  the  lowest  part.  The  convex 
surface  between  the  wings  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  should  be 
studied  in  profile,  in  full-front  and  in  foreshortened  views. 
The  effects  of  light  and  shadows  on  these  forms  will  illustrate 
their  character  for  you  better  than  any  verbal  description  can 
possibly  do.  Knowing  that  the  unconventionality  of  these 
subtle  forms  makes  definition  difficult  will  help  you  realize 
the  importance  of  constant  sketching  practice.  Analyze  the 
pencil  sketches  in  Fig.  20  and  then  prepare  similar  studies 
until  you  gain  confidence  in  your  ability  to  lay  out  and  draw 
a  nose  in  varied  foreshortened  positions.  Practice  first  from  the 
cast  plaster  model  and  then  from  your  mirrored  reflection. 
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Fig.  20.     Nose  and  ear  studies 


40.  Ears. — Viewed  in  profile,  with  your  eye  on  a  level  with 
the  ear  of  a  model,  the  top  of  the  ear  will  be  about  on  a  level 
with  the  model's  brow.  At  the  same  time,  the  bottom  of  the 
ear  will  be  approximately  on  the  same  line  as  the  base  of  the 
model's  nose,  although  this  detail  often  varies  in  individuals. 
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The  ear  occupies  a  position  beginning  slightly  back  from  the 
center  of  the  idealistic  head  viewed  in  profile.  You  can  check 
these  locations  by  referring  again  to  Fig.  16. 

The  form  of  the  ear  is  decidedly  unconventional  and,  as 
with  other  difficult  features,  you  must  practice  by  sketching  it 
often  before  you  can  fully  understand  its  construction.  Use  the 
thumb-and-pencil  method.  In  the  numerous  concavities  and 
convexities  of  the  ear,  various  shadows  are  cast.  These  shadows 
will  indicate  every  winding  recess  of  the  bowl  and  every 
prominence  and  hollow  in  the  brim.  But  these  forms  must  be 
minimized  by  the  illustrator  who  hopes  to  make  a  professional 
rendering.  An  amateur  invariably  tries  to  show  too  much  of  the 
intricacies,  with  resulting  distortion.  Elaborate  detail  is  un- 
necessary. Keep  your  drawings  of  ears  as  simple  in  construction 
as  those  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Study  these  sketches  as  carefully  as 
you  have  the  previous  illustrations  and  then  prepare  dozens 
of  similar  examples.  Work  from  the  plaster  model  and  from 
photographs  clipped  from  magazines  until  you  have  had  con- 
siderable practice.  Later,  a  member  of  your  family  or  a  friend 
may  pose  for  studies  of  ears  from  life.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  satisfactory  view  of  your  own  ears  while 
drawing,  even  with  the  aid  of  two  mirrors. 

41.  Drawing  Male  Heads  From  Memory. — It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  children  are  not  taught  all  the  basic  fundamentals 
covered  in  this  book.  Most  children  initiate  their  art  careers  by 
drawing  heads  and  figures  from  memory.  These  sketches 
usually  take  the  form  of,  and  are  inspired  by,  the  caricatures  or 
cartoons  found  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Although  many 
of  the  world's  greatest  paintings  were  done  from  memory,  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  for  a  commercial  illustrator  to  develop  a  habit 
of  drawing  entirely  from  memory.  Models  are  necessary  if  even 
the  most  observant  artist  is  to  show  a  degree  of  necessary 
authenticity.  No  one  is  so  gifted  as  to  render  an  authentic 
pictorial  illustration  containing  a  group  of  costumed  figures 
without  reference  to  models  or  photographs. 
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Fig.  21.     Memory  sketch  of  male  head 


By  referring  to  the  diagrams  and  the  hghted  plaster  casts 
shown  so  far,  however,  you  should  be  able  to  lay  out,  con- 
struct, and  render  with  pencil  or  charcoal  a  reasonably  good 
male  head.  An  example  of  such  a  memory  sketch  is  shown  in 
Fig.  21.  Study  it  carefully.  Note  the  straight  construction  lines 
and  accented  contour  lines.  Pause  here  and  prepare  a  similar 
one  for  practice.  Try  another  one  without  looking  at  the  ex- 
amples in  this  text.  Your  first  attempts  will  likely  be  crude  and 
even  badly  distorted,  but  you  should  not  become  discour- 
aged. You  cannot  hope  for  excellence  so  soon.  Analyze  your 
first  eflForts  with  a  critical  eye  but  a  confident  frame  of  mind. 
Check  the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears.  How  about  the  mouth?  Is  the 
upper  lip  longer  than  the  lower  lip?  Make  more  practice  stu- 
dies of  each  feature  until  you  are  certain  of  their  construction. 


42.  Foreshortened  Head  Studies. — Now  that  you  have  at- 
tempted to  draw  your  version  of  an  idealized  head  from 
memory,  you  should  try  several  foreshortened  groups  as  shown 
in  Fig.  22.  These  are  rapid  studies.  Sketch  a  few  from  your 
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Fig.  22.     Rapidly  drawn  head  studies 


reflection  in  a  mirror;  others  from  a  friend  who  will  pose.  Fill 
pages  of  your  notebook  with  such  rapid  foreshortened  sketches. 
Strive  not  for  immediate  perfection!  Concentrate  instead  on 
your  impressions  of  others'  expressions.  Develop  speed  through 
the  habit  of  automatically  placing  the  layout  lines. 

43.  Idealized  Female  Head. — The  idealized  female  head  is 
even  less  difficult  to  draw  than  the  idealized  male  head.  The 
same  one-third  divisions  of  the  face  and  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  features  apply.  There  are  several  differences  to  con- 
cern you,  however,  one  being  the  necessity  of  showing  less 
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by  Jane  Dolph 

Fig.  23.     Memory  sketch  of  idealized  female  head 


detail,  especially  in  rendering.  Others  are  as  follows:  (1)  To 
avoid  exaggerating  its  size,  only  the  base  of  the  nose  should  be 
shown,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  23;  (2)  the  face  itself  is  usually 
romanticized;  shown  more  or  less  heart-shaped;  (3)  female 
eyes  are  usually  made  larger  for  greater  appeal;  therefore,  the 
head  width  is  not  measured  according  to  the  male  five  eye-units 
of  measure;  (4)  the  contours  of  the  lips  are  rounded  more,  as 
you  will  note  by  comparing  Fig.  16  and  Fig.  23;  (5)  female 
eyebrows  are  made  finer  and  arched  more  than  the  male  eye- 
brows; (6)  the  female  chin  is  made  less  prominent  than  the 
male  chin;  (7)  the  ears  are  made  smaller  and  at  least  partly 
covered  by  the  hair  which  frames  the  face;  the  hair  also  re- 
quires a  greater  than  one-sixth  allowance  above  the  hairline; 
(8)  the  idealistic  female  features  overall  are  always  drawn 
with  more  softly  rounded  contours  than  the  heavy,  angular 
features  of  the  idealistic  male  face. 
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Fig  24,     Female  heads  foreshortened 


44.  Sketching  Female  Heads. — ^When  you  have  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  layout  and  construction  of  the  ideal  female 
head  shown  in  Fig.  23,  you  should  make  a  copy  of  it.  This  will 
help  you  to  understand  better  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
features.  Next  you  should  attempt  several  variations  of  this 
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idealized  version,  perhaps  making  the  eyes  larger,  the  lips 
broader,  or  the  face  itself  rounder.  After  all,  you  are,  or  should 
be,  developing  your  ability  to  create  original  drawings  as  well 
as  learning  the  first  basic  principles  of  figure  drawing. 

Charcoal  is  the  best  medium  to  use,  together  with  large 
sheets  of  practice  paper,  for  this  rapid,  arm-movement  sketch- 
ing in  your  home-studio.  A  soft  B  or  2B  pencil  will  be  more 
practical,  hoyvever,  for  sketching  in  a  small  pocket  notebook 
while  working  outdoors.  Fill  pages  of  your  ever-present  note- 
book with  memory  and  life  sketches  of  female  heads  like  those 
shown  in  Fig.  24.  While  waiting  for  a  bus  or  train,  make 
similar  rapid  studies  of  the  people  you  see.  Such  practice 
sketches  will  develop  your  ability  to  lay  out  heads  in  any  con- 
ceivable position.  You  will  gradually  develop  the  capacity  to 
locate  and  place  the  facial  features  as  seen  from  different  view- 
points no  matter  how  much  foreshortening  is  required.  Only 
serious  practice  coupled  with  the  foregoing  technical  training 
can  give  you  this  skill. 

At  this  point  in  your  study  you  have  all  the  training  neces- 
sary to  begin  making  such  sketchy  impressions  from  both 
memory  and  life.  If  you  feel  suddenly  lost  or  unable  to  make 
such  rapid  sketches,  you  should  pause  at  this  point  and  read 
to  this  page  again.  Do  not  proceed  until  you  are  sure  of  the 
information  given  so  far.  When  you  have  accomplished  this, 
you  will  be  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  rendering  drawings 
from  the  plaster-cast  and/or  living  models. 

Jttendering  Jroni  JT taster  L^ast 

45.  Function  of  Cast. — So  far  you  have  become  familiar 
with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  plaster  cast  and  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade  to  give  it  modeling  or  solidity.  You  have  also 
become  familiar  with  the  idealized  proportions  of  both  a  male 
and  a  female  head.  Although  one  can  learn  to  draw  heads 
mechanically  by  applying  the  basic  ideal  proportions,  it  is  the 
plaster-cast  head  that  will  help  you  develop  eventually  the 
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ability  to  draw  and  render  heads  of  living  persons  by  eye 
measurement.  Drawing  from  the  plaster  cast  is  an  easy  and 
natural  preliminary  to  drawing  from  life.  Because  the  cast  is 
stationary  you  are  able  to  study  it  in  a  fixed  position  for  days 
if  necessary,  carefully  memorizing  the  pattern  and  construction 
of  the  facial  features. 

The  cast,  from  which  you  will  make  many  charcoal  studies, 
is  almost  life-size.  You  are  expected  to  make  these  studies  as 
you  proceed  with  the  text  descriptions.  Of  course,  you  will 
profit  by  such  practice  work  only  to  the  extent  of  the  effort  you 
expend.  One,  two,  or  even  a  dozen  charcoal  studies  of  this  cast 
will  not  be  enough  to  give  you  necessary  skill.  The  professional 
drawings  that  you  admire  on  the  pages  of  magazines  are  not 
the  work  of  artists  who  developed  their  skills  without  consid- 
erable practice  and  hard  work.  The  average  artist  must  make 
thousands  of  practice  drawings  before  he  even  begins  to  think 
about  rendering  a  professional-quality  illustration.  So  please 
do  not  make  five  or  six  practice  studies  of  the  plaster  cast  and 
then  consider  your  training  in  head  drawing  complete.  Do  not 
suffer  an  illusion  that  your  talents  are  above  average  and  that 
you  do  not  need  unending  practice.  Such  illusions  should  be 
a  warning  that  you  have  below  average  ability  and  are  really 
in  need  of  constant  practice.  As  you  develop  greater  skill  in 
later  years,  you  will  gradually  become  very  critical  of  your 
own  work.  That  will  be  the  first  sign  that  you  are  a  true  pro- 
fessional. 

46.  Full  Front  View. — If  you  have  purchased  the  plaster 
cast  form  of  the  head  and  have  studied  Fig.  5  through  Fig. 
15,  you  already  have  considerable  knowledge  of  its  construc- 
tion and  appearance. 

The  cast  should  be  himg  from  the  wall  or  a  vertical  sup- 
port not  more  than  8  ft  away  from  your  drawing  board  and 
table.  If  you  are  working  in  daylight,  you  should  hang  the  cast 
near  a  window  that  has  the  lower  part  shaded.  The  cast  will 
then  be  lighted  on  its  right  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  or  on  the 
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Fig.  25.     Charcoal  rendering  of  plaster  cast 

opposite  or  left  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  If  a  portable  lamp  is 
used,  the  cast  may  be  hung  anywhere  convenient  to  your  line 
of  vision  within  8  ft  of  your  drawing  board,  and  the  light  ad- 
justed to  give  the  desired  results. 

When  your  model  is  correctly  lighted,  you  should  position 
yourself  so  that  you  can  get  a  full-front  view  of  it  while  draw- 
ing. You  can  then  judge  better  the  distance  at  which  to  place 
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yourself  so  you  may  get  the  correct  thumb-and-pencil  measure- 
ments by  fully  extending  your  arm.  The  full  length  of  the 
plaster  head  from  the  crown  to  the  chin  should  measure 
approximately  SJ-  in.  on  your  pencil  with  your  arm  extended. 
The  width  of  the  cast  will  then  be  approximately  2 4  in.  Now 
by  doubling  these  measurements,  your  drawing  of  the  head 
will  be  about  5J  in.  wide  by  7  in.  high.  The  proportions  of  the 
cast,  however,  should  be  determined  by  pencil  measurement 
and  your  eye  judgment.  The  measurements  given  here  need  not 
be  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  the  measurements  you  use  must 
not  be  too  great  to  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  your 
drawing  paper.  You  will  find  that  the  closer  your  drawing 
position  is  to  the  model,  the  larger  will  be  the  model's  propor- 
tions by  thumb-and-pencil  measurement.  The  opposite  is  true 
the  farther  you  are  removed  from  the  model.  The  size  of  your 
paper  will  be  a  primary  factor  in  selecting  a  happy  medium, 

47.  Proportions  of  Head. — Although  all  head  proportions 
should  be  indicated  with  lightly  drawn  construction  or  layout 
lines  found  by  pencil  measurement,  the  general  proportions  of 
each  feature  to  the  rest  of  the  face  must  first  be  understood. 
It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  object,  no  matter  how  simply 
constructed,  if  you  do  not  first  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  its  proportions. 

To  begin  with,  since  this  is  a  full-front  view,  you  should 
draw  a  vertical  line  down  the  center  of  your  paper  as  was  done 
for  Fig.  17.  This  line  will  locate  the  center  of  the  head  and  all 
its  features.  Next  you  should  draw  a  horizontal  line  through 
the  vertical  line  just  above  the  center  of  your  paper.  These 
lines  will  form  a  cross  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  and>Avill  give  you 
the  lateral  location  of  the  eyes.  Next  you  should  measure  the 
height  of  the  head  above  the  center  of  the  eyes  by  eye  measure- 
ment and  place  a  mark  on  the  vertical  line  the  estimated  dis- 
tance above  the  horizontal  line.  This  will  determine  the  top  of 
the  cast  head.  Now  determine  the  height  of  your  model  below 
the  center  of  the  eyes  and  indicate  it  with  a  stroke  of  your 
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charcoal  on  the  vertical  center  line  the  estimated  distance  below 
the  horizontal  center  line.  This  will  determine  the  bottom  of 
the  chin.  In  the  same  manner  (by  eye  measurement)  locate 
and  place  marks  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  nose,  lips,  eyes, 
brows,  ears,  and  hairline. 

When  this  preliminary  layout  is  completed,  you  are  ready 
to  further  develop  the  indicating  strokes  or  marks  measured  by 
the  same  extended-arm  method.  By  proceeding  logically  in  this 
manner  you  will  soon  have  a  straight-line  drawing  of  the  head 
with  the  lines  intersecting  each  other  similar  to  Fig.  17.  Satis- 
fied? If  so,  you  had  better  try  this  exercise  again  with  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper.  It  is  much  too  early  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
your  efforts.  Even  a  dozen  efforts  will  not  be  too  many  before 
good  results  can  be  expected. 

48.  Full-Front  Rendering. — Now  that  you  have  prepared 
several  straight-line  layouts  of  the  cast,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
you  are  ready  to  try  a  realistic  charcoal  rendering.  A  full-front 
view  of  the  cast,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  will  be  your  first  project. 
This  will  enable  you  to  use  the  straight  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  again.  Hang  your  model  before  you  in  such  a  way  that 
you  face  it  squarely,  full-front.  Place  your  construction  lines 
very  lightly  so  they  may  be  easily  erased  later.  By  refining  your 
straight  layout  lines  with  curving  lines  you  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  achieving  a  realistic  likeness  of  the  model  before 
you.  Refer  to  Fig.  25  often  as  you  prepare  your  drawing.  Do 
not  use  a  pencil  for  this  work.  The  desired  result  shown  can 
be  achieved  only  with  the  charcoal  medium. 

Analyze  the  smooth,  transparent  charcoal  tones  shown  in 
Fig.  25.  There  are  only  two;  one  light  and  one  dark.  Of  course, 
you  will  discover  a  greater  number  of  shadow  tones  in  the 
model  before  you.  The  urge  to  indicate  and  render  them  in 
your  drawing  will  be  hard  to  resist.  You  must  resist,  however, 
for  it  is  too  soon  for  you  to  experiment  with  more  than  two  or 
three  values  on  such  subtle  face  and  head  planes.  By  "squint- 
ing" or  closing  your  eyes  slightly  so  you  can  observe  the  cast 
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between  your  eyelashes,  you  will  omit  the  subtle  variety  of 
lighter  shades  and  concentrate  instead  on  the  great  contrast 
between  the  highlight  and  predominant  shadows  of  the  cast. 
In  this  way  the  forms  of  only  two  distinct  shadow  tones  caused 
by  the  obstruction  of  various  features  need  be  outlined  and 
smoothly  rendered,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25.  If  you  can't  render 
such  transparent  charcoal  tones,  experiment  by  grazing  the 
charcoal  over  the  paper.  The  paper's  texture  will  do  the  rest. 
Don't  hold  the  charcoal  tightly  or  force  it  into  the  paper. 

49.  Profile  View. — A  second  position  for  a  charcoal  tone 
rendering  is  the  plaster  cast  in  profile,  as  shown  in  Figs.  26 
and  27.  When  making  your  layout  for  this  study  you  should 
begin  by  drawing  five  straight  freehand  lines.  The  first  may  be 
a  diagonal  line  to  represent  the  approximate  slope  of  the  fore- 
head; the  second  a  diagonal  line  from  the  brow  downward  to 
represent  the  slope  of  the  nose;  the  third  a  diagonal  line  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  represent  the  slope  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  chin;  the  fourth,  an  almost  horizontal  line  to  repre- 
sent the  base  of  the  chin,  and  the  fifth,  a  vertical  line  to  repre- 
sent the  termination  of  the  cast  in  the  back.  You  are  to  deter- 
mine the  angle  of  slope  and  length  of  these  lines  by  eye  mea- 
surement (thumb  and  pencil,  arm  extended). 

With  this  basic  layout  completed,  you  should  proceed  by 
locating  the  top  curvature  and  the  various  features,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  26.  Study  this  illustration  carefully  as  vou  place  each 
linC;  and  you  will  soon  understand  the  correct  procedure. 

50.  Profile  Rendering. — With  your  profile  layout  appearing 
somewhat  like  Fig.  26,  you  are  ready  to  apply  the  tones  for  a 
rendered  drawing.  You  should  continue  as  you  did  \\'ith  the 
full-front  study,  viewing  the  model  through  vour  parth'  closed 
eyes  to  determine  the  predominant  areas  of  light  and  shadow, 
then  rendering  these  tones  on  your  paper.  The  desired  result 
is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  Note  how  the  basic  construction  lines  have 
been  erased  after  serving  their  purpose.  Note  also  how  neatlv 
the  charcoal  tones  have  been  rendered.   With   practice   and 
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Fig.  27.     Profile  charcoal  rendereng 


determination  you  will  eventually  be  capable  cf  similar  work, 
free  of  the  amateur's  unsure  layout  methods  and  overworked, 
muddy  tone  rendering.  Be  patient,  practice,  studv,  and  review. 

51.  Tliree-Quarter  Victo. — The  third  and  last  position  of  the 
plaster  cast  for  your  study  of  rendering,  is  the  three-quarter 
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Fig.  28.     Three-quarter  view  layout 

view.  This  is  a  more  difficult  view  than  the  previous  positions. 
Your  study  may  vary  from  Fig.  28,  according  to  your  source  of 
light  and  the  amount  your  cast  model  is  turned  from  the  last 
position.  It  should  be  hung  so  that  you  can  see  more  of  the 
full-face  than  the  profile.   If  your  model  is  hung  from  an 
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Fig.  29.     Three-quarter  view  rendered 

immovable  stationary  support,  however,  you  will  be  required 
to  turn  your  drawing  board  and  table  until  you  get  the  desired 
three-quarter  view. 

We  shall  assume  that  your  arrangement  results  in  a  position 
and  a  source  of  light  as  shown  in  Figs.  28  and  29.  The  model. 
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in  this  case,  is  turned  so  that  the  corner  of  the  farther  side  of 
the  mouth  is  not  quite  visible.  This  is  usually  a  good  guide 
when  arranging  the  plaster  model. 

When  a  living  model  is  employed  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  or 
the  tip  of  the  ear  is  shown  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  line 
of  the  cheek,  it  may  be  referred  to  as  a  split  profile.  This  split 
profile  usually  results  when  an  artist  gives  little,  if  any,  thought 
to  the  serious  matter  of  posing  a  model.  A  three-quarter  view 
of  the  head  should  be  posed  and  drawn  in  such  a  position  that 
the  nose  is  well  back  from  the  cheek  and  yet  not  so  much  that 
the  hidden  ear  is  seen  projecting  slightly  from  behind  the  dis- 
tant cheek.  A  broken-cheek  contour  or  split  profile  is  always 
considered  bad  in  an  illustration.  'You  can  find  the  correct  loca- 
tion by  having  the  model  turn  his  or  her  head  from  a  position 
in  which  the  nose  is  seen  to  meet  the  distant  cheek,  to  a  posi- 
tion where  the  distant  ear  begins  to  break  the  pleasing  contour 
of  the  cheek.  A  happy  medium  will  be  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes. 

In  a  three-quarter  view,  all  of  the  features  possess  the  fore- 
shortened aspect  and  each  should  be  carefully  studied  before 
attempting  to  place  the  construction  lines  on  your  paper.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  cross  lines  used  to  locate  the  features 
in  Fig.  17  will  now  be  represented  by  curving  lines  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  the  simplified  skull  drawings. 

52.  Layout  and  Rendering. — ^When  working  on  this  view  of 
the  cast,  each  feature  should  be  considered  for  a  while  as  a 
separate  problem.  You  may  find  it  desirable  to  make  separate 
studies  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth  before  attempting 
to  draw  them  as  part  of  the  facial  unit.  When  their  construction 
is  thoroughly  understood,  however,  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  drawing  them  with  sure  strokes  of  your  charcoal,  making 
thumb-and-pencil  measurements  wherever  necessary.  From 
time  to  time  you  should  pause  and  compare  your  layout  with 
Fig.  28  as  well  as  the  cast  before  you.  Finally  outline  the 
shadow  areas  as  shown. 
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With  your  charcoal  layout  completed,  you  should  remove 
all  excess  construction  lines  with  your  kneaded  eraser.  Study 
Fig.  29  carefully  and  then  continue  by  rendering  the  shadow 
areas  with  a  similar  transparent  tone.  The  rendering  of  the 
three-quarter  view  should  not  be  difficult  if  the  full-face  and 
profile  views  were  carefully  studied  and  rendered.  The  cast,  by 
the  way,  may  be  placed  so  it  is  above  or  below  your  eye  level. 
Practice  sketching  the  cast  from  many  different  viewpoints. 
Study  the  foreshortened  effects  of  high  angles  and  low  angles. 
As  an  illustrator  you  will  be  required  to  draw  faces  and  heads 
in  many  foreshortened  positions.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
acquire  this  ability  than  by  constant  practice  work,  following 
the  procedure  given  throughout  this  book.  There  is  no  reason 
why  drawing  heads  should  be  a  complicated  or  dreaded  under- 
taking. 

53.  Rendering  Heads  From  Life. — If  you  were  a  magazine- 
story  illustrator  you  would  be  expected  to  portray  all  types  of 
persons — old  men,  young  men,  old  women,  young  women,  and 
so  on.  You  might,  for  example,  be  asked  to  render  the  head  of 
a  robust,  middle-aged  sea  captain.  Before  you  could  realistically 
portray  such  a  sea  captain  you  would  be  required  to  know  the 
characteristics  of  an  idealized  sea  captain.  You  would  not 
simply  portray  an  ideal  version  of  a  man's  head,  with  only  a 
cap  or  unfform  to  show  that  he  is  a  sea  captain.  In  other 
words,  you  would  have  to  get  across  the  idea  that  the  man  had 
experience  at  sea,  that  his  face  was  weather-beaten  by  sun, 
wind,  and  spray,  that  he  had  been  to  many  lands  and  seen 
many  things. 

Your  ability  to  portray  accurate  facial  characteristics  of 
specific  personages  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  models  you 
are  able  to  employ.  Your  greatest  task,  however,  will  be  the 
development  of  your  powers  of  observation  to  the  point  where 
you  can  quickly  determine  the  overall  shape  of  a  face  and  the 
location  of  its  features.  If  you  can  look  at  a  person  and  know 
at  a  glance  whether  his  face  is  triangular  or  square,  whether 
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his  nose  is  long  or  short,  and  so  on,  \'0u  will  be  prepared  for 
a  start  in  the  right  direction.  For  character  studies,  employ 
models  with  the  characteristics  demanded  of  the  illustration 
and  use  the  thumb-and-pencil  method  for  your  layout.  For 
idealistic  heads,  employ  attractive  models,  adapting  them  to 
the  idealistic  diagram  method  for  your  layout.  This  knowledge, 
coupled  with  constant  practice,  will  gradually  develop  your 
ability  to  render  realistic  head  studies  with  a  professional 
touch. 

54.  Character  FoHrait  Rendered  in  Charcoal. — A  model 
was  employed  for  the  character  portrait  shown  in  Fig.  30.  This 
study  was  begun  with  a  straight-line  layout  similar  to  Fig.  17. 
The  thumb-and-pencil  method  was  used  to  find  the  relative 
proportions.  The  charcoal  rendering  was  completed  in  stages 
by  applying  masses  of  light  and  dark  tones.  Many  of  the  tones 
were  blended  with  the  fingers  for  soft  effects  and  accented 
lines  were  added  to  give  character  to  the  old  hat  and  necker- 
chief. Several  of  the  highlights  in  the  face  were  indicated 
by  removing  the  charcoal  tones  with  a  kneaded  eraser.  Al- 
though the  rendering  has  a  pleasant  unfinished  or  sketchy 
appearance,  it  is  also  very  realistic.  It  is  included  here  as  an 
inspiration  to  you  in  your  work.  It  was  rendered  by  a  young 
artist  who,  by  determination  and  hard  work,  has  applied 
the  very  teachings  explained  in  this  text.  You  will  not  be  imme- 
diately capable  of  such  professional  work,  even  though  you 
have  also  experimented  with  the  methods  given.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  day,  a  week,  or  even  a  month  will  not  give  you  this 
ability.  But  in  time,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  of  applying  these 
principles,  you  will  gradually  develop  such  rewarding  ability. 
Be  patient  and  work  hard  toward  your  goal. 

55.  The  Inserted  Illustration. — A  very  inspiring  head  study 
is  the  oil-color  portrait  that  is  inserted  before  page  3.  It  was 
painted  by  an  artist  who  has  spent  years  applying  the  funda- 
mentals of  basic  head  construction  with  the  aid  of  a  plaster 
cast  as  well  as  living  models. 
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Ja}ic  Dolth 

Fig.  30.     Character  study  rendered  in  charcoal 

Clip  similar  examples  of  good  portraiture  from  pages  of 
current  magazines.  By  analyzing  such  examples,  vou  will  in- 
crease vour  knowledge  of  head  construction  and  ^ood  li^htini^. 
In  selecting  reproductions,  however,  you  should  avoid  all 
superficial  head  studies  which  give  a  smooth,  unreal  effect 
such  as  are  found  on  the  covers  of  cheap-quality,  so-called 
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"glamour"  magazines.  These  are  usually  flat-lighted,  retouched 
photographs  or  badly  rendered  pastel  paintings.  Many  profes- 
sionals refer  to  them  as  "pretty  pictures,"  for  they  attempt  to 
over-beautify  an  already  attractive  man  or  woman  with  such 
added  details  as  minutely  rendered  false  eyelashes,  artificial 
glasslike  eyes,  dabs  of  vivid  color  to  represent  rouged  cheeks, 
and  sharply  contoured,  solid-red  lips  with  wet-looking  high- 
lights. These  waxlike  heads  are  so  nearly  round  or  egg-shaped 
as  to  completely  lack  character.  Their  doll-like  expressions  also 
appear  lifeless. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  young  art  students  errone- 
ously believe  that  these  "pretty  pictures"  are  good  examples  of 
contemporary  illustration.  They  will  laboriously  copy  such 
trash  while  attempting  to  gain  a  likeness  of  their  favorite 
screen  actor  or  actress,  completely  ignoring  the  truly  creative 
illustrations  on  the  inside  pages  of  the  better  popular  maga- 
zines. If  you  have  been  unknowingly  guilty  of  such  error  in  the 
selection  of  professional  illustrations,  you  should  make  the 
change  now.  Study  the  inserted  illustration,  comparing  its 
quality  with  the  inferior  "pretty"  pictures  discussed  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  The  problems  of  selecting  and  posing 
living  models  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  subject. 

Jtlanas 

56.  Bones  of  the  Hand. — Everyone  knows  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  human  hand  so  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
its  shape  or  list  its  visible  parts  by  name.  Very  few  persons, 
however,  are  familiar  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bones  in 
the  hand,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  included  Fig.  31.  Study 
this  diagram  carefully  until  you  have  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
it.  Note  that  the  first,  or  "pointing,"  finger  and  the  third  finger 
are  of  approximately  the  same  length.  The  second  finger  is  the 
longest  and  the  fourth  finger  is  shortest.  Note  also  that  the 
thumb  and  fingers  contain  three  bones  each.  These  move  like 
a  hinge  toward  the  palm.  The  finger  bones  are  hinged  to  each 
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Fig.  31.     Bones  of  the  hand 

other  and  to  four  additional  bones  located  in  the  hand  itself. 
These  and  the  thumb  bones  are  joined  to  a  series  of  small  wrist 
bones.  By  moving  your  own  hand  into  many  positions  you  can 
readily  see  the  natural  function  of  these  bones  when  brought 
into  play  by  the  action  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 
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57.  Size  of  Your  Hand. — Next  to  the  eyes  and  lips,  no  other 
feature  of  the  human  figure  is  capable  of  more  expression  than 
the  hands.  There  are  many  sizes  and  types  of  hands  and  each 
may  take  on  attitudes  of  work  or  expression  representing  hun- 
dreds of  different  mass  shapes.  When  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
its  fingers  are  fully  extended,  however,  the  length  of  the  palm 
is  usually  equal  to  the  length  of  the  second  or  longest  finger. 
The  overall  length  of  the  extended  palm  and  fingers  is  in  turn 
approximately  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  chin 
to  a  point  on  the  forehead  where  the  hairline  begins.  Measure 
your  own  hand  for  comparison. 

Checking  further  you  will  note  (if  you  are  a  man)  that  the 
basic  shape  of  your  palm,  minus  thumb  and  fingers,  may  be 
compared  to  either  a  square  or  a  circle.  The  female  hand, 
being  longer,  more  slender,  and  more  delicate  proportionately 
than  the  male  hand,  may  be  compared  to  a  rectangle  or  an  oval. 
Remember  that  in  both  male  and  female  hands  the  palm  is 
concave  and  the  fingers  bend  or  hinge  inward  to  increase  this 
concavity.  The  back  of  the  hand  is  convex. 

These  observations  will  be  very  helpful  to  you  in  the  laying 
out  and  rendering  of  hands.  With  the  aid  of  a  mirror  you  are 
expected  to  employ  one  of  your  own  hands  as  a  model.  Take 
considerable  time  to  study  it  carefully  in  as  many  different 
positions  as  is  possible.  Compare  its  contours  with  the  diagram. 
Fig.  31.  Note  particularly  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the 
thumb  in  relation  to  the  fingers  and  palm.  Study  other  persons' 
hands  as  carefully  as  your  own.  See  them  as  a  mass,  free  of 
superfluous  details,  and  you  will  soon  have  the  necessary 
familiarity  with  their  basic  construction. 

58.  Layout  and  Construction  of  Hands. — In  Fig.  32  nu- 
merous pencil  construction  drawings  show  you  several  ways 
to  lay  out  hands.  At  the  top  left  you  are  shown  a  method  of 
employing  straight  lines  to  represent  the  bones  indicated  in 
Fig.  31.  At  top  right,  imaginary  ovals  represent  the  thickness 
and  foreshortening  of  the  fingers.  Lower  left  shows  the  bones 
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Fig.  32.     Varied  methods  of  construction 

used  for  a  foundation  layout,  and  lower  right  shows  the  fingers, 
hand,  and  wrist  cut  into  imaginary  sections  for  analysis.  The 
sketches  in  the  center  were  based  on  straight  outlines  propor- 
tioned by  thumb-and-pencil  measurement.  Study  them  with 


care. 
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Fig.  33.     Leather  glove 

59.  Gloves  for  Models. — Although  the  best  method  for 
practice  studies  is  to  employ  a  model  or  your  own  hand  and  a 
mirror,  some  students  find  it  difiicult  to  do  so  at  first.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  persons,  Fig.  33  has  been  included.  It  shows 
how  a  leather  glove  can  be  filled  with  cotton  or  some  other 
packing  material  and  used  as  a  model.  You  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  mold  gloves  contrary  to  the  shape  and  attitudes 
of  an  actual  hand.  A  pair  of  old  gloves  already  shaped  to  your 
hands  will  be  better  than  new  ones  lacking  the  necessary  form. 

Even  at  best,  however,  gloves  are  limited  in  their  usefulness 
as  models.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  like  the  hands 
they  are  only  intended  to  protect.  But  in  relaxed  positions  they 
vdll  remain  stationary  for  as  many  hours  as  you  require  for 
practice  sketches  or  until  you  can  make  a  satisfactory  charcoal 
rendering.  Try  to  locate  a  pair  of  men's  leather  gloves  having 
extra  pieces  of  leather  sewn  in  the  sides  as  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
These  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  see  and  indicate  three 
dimensions;  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Ladies'  gloves  will 
help  impress  upon  you  the  pointed  daintiness  of  female  hands 
as  compared  with  the  square  bluntness  of  male  hands. 
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Fig.  34.     Accented  outline  studies 


60.  Rendering  Hands. — When  rendering  hands  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  show  such 
elaborate  details  as  veins,  finger  prints,  characteristic  wrinkles, 
or  fingernails.  If  a  client  wishes  an  illustration  of  hands  for 
some  specific  purpose  requiring  such  detail,  he  will  employ  a 
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good  photographer.  Where  detail  is  concerned,  you  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  the  accuracy  of  a  precision  camera. 
Today,  only  amateurs  earmark  the  hands  of  their  figure  draw- 
ings with  veins  and  fingernails.  Professional  artists  merely  sug- 
gest detail  in  any.  rendering,  whether  it  be  hands,  feet,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  human  figure. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  suggest  the  construction 
of  hands  by  the  manner  in  which  you  render  the  lights  and 
shadows  falling  upon  them.  A  highlight  falling  across  the  palm 
of  a  hand,  for  example,  siiould  definitely  indicate  that  bones 
and  muscle  exist  beneath  the  skid.  As  in  the  case  of  drawing 
any  object,  you  must  represent  the  hand  as  having  three  dimen- 
sions— length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  the  only  way  to  acqufre  ability  to  render  a  draw- 
ing is  through  practice  from  actual  models,  either  your  hands 
or  the  hands  of  others. 

To  demonstrate  further  the  unlimited  forms  of  hands, 
Fig.  34  is  included.  Study  these  accented  outline  drawings 
thoughtfully  and  then  prepare  dozens  of  others  like  them  on 
sheets  of  practice  paper.  Insist  on  working  industriously  until 
you  acquire  similar  skill  with  outlines  and  then  concentrate  on 
masses  in  light  and  shade. 

Refer  again  to  the  series  of  eleven  photographic  studies  of 
a  plaster-cast  head  that  are  displayed  on  pages  20  to  31,  and 
the  text  that  accompanied  these  reproductions.  Apply  the 
same  fundamental  principles  of  light  source  to  your  studies  of 
hands  that  you  used  in  rendering  heads  and  you  will  be  on 
the  right  track.  Always  try  to  remember  that  poor  lighting 
can  make  solid  forms  appear  either  flat  and  lifeless,  or  cut-up 
and  unrecognizable,  with  meaningless  shadow  patterns.  When 
rendering  a  study  of  hands  in  masses,  by  all  means  remember 
to  consider  carefully  the  location  of  your  light  source  or 
sources.  If  you  will  always  devote  at  least  five  or  ten  minutes 
to  this  kind  of  planning  you  will  not  waste  valuable  hours  in 
trying  to  improvise  or  guess  where  the  lights  and  shadows 
might  fall  if  the  study  were  lighted  in  the  proper  manner. 
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61.  Bones  of  the  Foot. — Drawing  feet  is  much  less  difficult 
than  drawing  hands.  Before  you  attempt  to  draw  them,  how- 
ever, you  might  seek  out  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  actual 
bones  of  a  foot.  As  in  the  case  of  the  human  skull,  such  skeletons 
may  be  displayed  in  your  local  museum.  If  not,  perhaps  your 
family  physician  has  one.  From  Fig.  35  you  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  bones  in  top,  back,  front, 
side,  and  three-quarter  views  of  the  foot.  Drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  such  skeletons,  however,  are  of  limited  value  if  you 
have  never  seen  an  actual  skeleton. 

62.  Constructing  Feet. — Now  that  you  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  foot  bones  you  may  devise  your  own  method  of 
representing  them  with  angular  forms,  such  as  those  shown  in 
Fig.  36.  Once  you  have  established  these  basic  lines  to  repre- 
sent the  bones  of  the  foot  it  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  outline 
them  with  reasonable  accuracy,  as  in  this  illustration. 

As  a  commercial  artist,  you  should  at  no  time  attempt  to 
render  feet  by  showing  all  the  detail  found  in  the  living  model. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  so,  since  nearly 
all  figure  illustrations  for  commercial  purposes  require  shoe 
covering  of  some  kind.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  you  should 
not  neglect  the  basic  study  of  foot  construction.  Too  many 
amateurs  remain  amateurs  simply  because  they  refuse  to  devote 
necessary  time  and  effort  to  practice,  drawings  of  such  seem- 
ingly unimportant  parts  as  hands  and  feet.  These  beginners 
dismiss  such  practice  work  with  the  statement  that  "hands  and 
feet  are  merely  the  annoying  parts  of  the  figure  that  I  must 
tolerate  if  I  am  to  study  art."  This  is  a  stupid  declaration.  Well- 
drawn  hands  and  feet  are  just  as  important  to  the  sale  value 
of  an  illustration  as  are  well-drawn  shoulders,  legs,  anns,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  human  figure. 
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OUTSIDE  RIGHT 


Bright 


FRONT  LEFT  BACK  LEFT 

Fig.  35.     Foot  bones 


TOP  LEFT 


63.  Sketches  of  Feet. — Your  own  feet,  with  the  aid  of  a 
mirror,  will  furnish  you  with  the  only  models  necessary  for 
practice  studies  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  37.  Fill  many  pages 
of  note  paper  with  similar  accented  line  drawings,  as  you  did 
with  heads  and  hands.  Carefully  analyze  these  drawings.  De- 
termine why  a  few  lines  have  been  made  to  look  like  feet 
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Fig.  36.     Simplified  skeleton  forms 


It  is  no  mystery.  You  have  the  same  potential  abiHty  to  create 
sketches  of  equal  meaning.  The  instruction  has  been  presented 
to  you.  It  is  still  there  to  be  read  again  and  again  if  you  feel 
a  need  for  repetition.  Go  back  to  the  beginning  now  and  pause, 
as  you  read,  to  prepare  the  practice  drawings  as  suggested. 
Do  not  attempt  to  study  and  render  the  complete  figures  cov- 
ered in  Parts  II  and  III  until  you  understand  the  important 
heads,  hands,  and  feet  covered  in  the  foregoing  pages.  When 
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Fig.  37.     Outline  studies  of  feet 


you  feel  that  you  do  understand  Part  I,  and  can  make  reason- 
ably good  head,  hand,  and  foot  studies,  you  should  tackle  the 
problem  of  male  figures  with  confidence  and  a  determined 
effort  to  do  your  best. 


PART   II 


The  M.ale  Figure 


Male  studies  rendered  with  charcoal  and  white  chalk 
ON  tinted  paper 


Ihe  Jrlale  Ju  igure 


1.  Male  and  Female  Figures. — You  now  have  a  fairly  good 
understanding  of  head  layout,  construction,  and  rendering  if 
your  drawings  of  heads  are  free  of  such  obvious  beginners' 
errors  as  "cupid  bow"  lips  and  oval-shaped  eyes.  If  you  are  not 
yet  sure  about  the  elements  of  constructing  heads,  hands,  and 
feet,  however,  you  should  review  the  instructions  in  Part 
I  before  going  on  with  this  present  subject.  But  do 
not  be  so  hypercritical  of  your  latest  abilities  that  you  are 
afraid  to  proceed.  You  should  not  expect  your  drawings  of 
heads,  at  this  stage,  to  look  like  the  work  of  long-established 
professional  artists.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  fruits  of 
your  efforts,  training,  and  practice  work  become  evident.  In- 
deed, you  may  never  be  capable  of  rendering  heads  or  por- 
traits like  an  expert.  You  must  remember,  however,  that  few 
successful  illustrators  are  experts  in  the  true  sense,  and  even 
experts  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  rest  long  on  their  laurels. 
Realizing  this,  most  professionals  study  and  work  endlesslv  in 
a  constant  effort  to  improve.  Therefore,  if  you  understand  the 
fundamentals  covered  up  to  this  point,  you  are  ready  to  learn 
how  to  draw  complete  figures,  both  male  and  female. 

The  figure  studies  reproduced  in  this  book  are  examples 
of  professional  work,  yet  perhaps  they  are  far  from  being 
"expert"  renderings  when  judged  according  to  the  standards 
of  artistic  perfectionists.  However,  it  is  not  our  intention  here 
to  set  up  standards  of  perfection  to  be  slavishly  imitated;  it 
is  expected  that  the  student  will  develop  his  own  characteristic 
style  of  rendering  after  mastering  the  basic  principles. 

2.  No  Secret  Formula  for  Learning  to  Draw. — Any  so-called 
"secret"  formula  for  learning  how  to  draw  the  human  figure  is 
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just  so  much  false  propaganda.  The  only  real  drawing  secrets 
are  factual  fundamental  ti'aining  followed  by  practice  and 
plenty  of  it.  Anyone  who  tries  to  tell  you  that  it  is  possible  to 
draw  professional-looking  figure  illustrations  after  a  few  easy 
mechanical  or  "scientific"  lessons  is  guilty  of  hiding  the  real 
secrets  from  you.  Do  not  be  fooled  into  believing  that  you  can 
learn  how  to  draw  figures  (or  anything  else  for  that  matter) 
without  the  necessary  determined  effort  and  practice  work  on 
your  part.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  become  a  professional 
illustrator  without  years  of  practice  than  it  is  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional pianist  without  years  of  similar  hard  work.  You  as  an 
art  student  are  expected  to  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  and 
time  needed  for  practice,  the  same  as  does  the  student  of 
music.  At  best,  the  detailed  instructions  in  this  book  can 
merely  lead  the  way. 

Like  the  piano  student,  you  will  find  that  you  improve  only 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  effort  you  expend.  Lazy  stu- 
dents who  put  forth  only  a  few  weeks  of  practice  are  due  for 
disappointment  if  they  had  hoped  for  more  than  mediocre 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  students  who  practice  at  every 
opportunity  for  many  months,  determined  to  conquer  every 
disappointment,  however  mild  or  bitter,  can  rightfully  expect 
to  develop  professional  figure-drawing  skills  in  the  relatively 
short  span  of  2  or  3  years. 

3.  There  is  much  to  learn  about  figure  drawing.  You  must 
learn  basic  figure  construction,  simplified  layout  methods,  and 
how  to  render  nude  figures  and  clothed  or  draped  figures. 
You  must  learn  how  to  draw  figures  at  rest  and  figures  in 
action,  and  also,  by  comparison,  to  draw  the  figures  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Since  there  is  so  much  to  be  learned, 
we  are  devoting  Part  II  of  this  book  exclusively  to  the  male 
figure.  Part  III  will  be  devoted  to  the  female  figure.  Both  parts 
will  include  diagrammatic  references  to  children  at  various 
ages  of  development. 
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4.  Male  Figures  in  Commercial  Work. — As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  human  figures,  both  male  and  female,  are 
the  more  important  subjects  for  most  commercial  illustrations. 
As  a  versatile  professional,  you  would  be  called  upon  to  render 
more  figure  illustrations  than  landscapes,  still-life,  and  marine 
subjects  combined.  Of  course,  many  professionals  who  do  not 
like  to  render  figures  and  therefore  cannot  render  them  with 
the  necessary  skill,  do  reap  generous  rewards  from  one  or  more 
other  specialties.  You  will  find  artists,  for  example,  who  have 
become  lettering  specialists,  others  who  are  still-life  specialists, 
or  package-design  specialists,  men  who  could  not  draw  a  good 
figure  if  their  lives  depended  on  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
required  that  everyone  studying  art  must  become  a  skilled 
figure  illustrator.  There  will  always  be  room  for  well-trained 
specialists  in  any  one  subject  or  medium  you  can  think  of. 

The  more  versatile  you  are,  however,  the  more  opportunities 
will  await  you.  And  if  you  are  primarily  interested  in  the  more 
romantic  or  glamour  fields,  as  they  are  called,  such  as  story 
illustration,  fashion  illustration,  cartooning,  and  cover  design, 
then  you  had  better  concentrate  the  next  few  years  on  learning 
to  render  figures.  If,  after  a  fair  trial,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
you  do  not  have  a  liking  for  figure  work  and  therefore  cannot 
devote  the  necessary  time  for  practice  studies,  you  can  easily 
turn  to  one  of  the  many  other  specialized  fields  where  figure 
work  is  not  required. 

5.  Cartoons. — No  one  who  hopes  to  be  a  cartoonist  can 
deny  the  need  of  the  ability  to  draw  figures.  Professional  artists 
and  teachers  stress  a  drawing  knowledge  of  realistic  figures 
before  simplified  cartoon  figures  are  attempted.  If  you  plan  to 
be  a  cartoonist  it  will  certainly  be  to  your  advantage  to  study 
this  book  very  carefully  and  give  plenty  of  practice  to  each 
exercise.  Strive  to  develop  a  somewhat  realistic  appearance  in 
both  your  male  and  female  figure  drawings.  With  the  ability  to 
lay  out  and  render  realistic  figure  studies,  you  will  have  little 
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or  no  difficulty  later  in  originating  simplified  and  exaggerated 
cartoon  figures. 

6.  Fashion  Illustrations. — A  field  of  the  commercial  arts 
that  is  especially  attractive  to  women  is  the  field  of  fashion 
illustration.  Teen-age  girls,  and  women  from  every  age  group 
and  from  all  walks  of  life  are  influenced  in  one  way  or  another 
by  the  sophisticated  figure  drawings  of  professional  fashion 
illustrators.  Many  thousands  of  fashion  illustrations  in  pencil, 
pen,  brush  and  ink,  wash,  and  water  color  are  reproduced  on 
the  pages  of  newspapers  and  magazines  every  year.  While 
these  drawings  are  usually  stylized  (often  to  the  point  of 
grotesque  distortion),  they  are  nevertheless  the  product  of 
artists  who  know  intimately  the  accurate  construction  of  the 
human  figure.  Fashion  illustrators  sometimes  work  directly 
from  models  and  sometimes  from  memory.  You  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  in  either  case  the  greater  a  fashion  artist's  knowl- 
edge of  the  figure,  the  more  likely  is  he  or  she  to  produce 
salable  work. 

7.  Magazine-Story  Illustrations. — ^With  rare  exceptions, 
most  magazine  stories  are  concerned  with  people.  Mysteries 
and  westerns,  stories  of  love  or  intrigue,  all  are  concerned  in 
one  way  or  another  with  the  activities,  joys,  trials,  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  human  element.  Since  these  stories  are  about 
people,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  illustrations  to  accom- 
pany them  will  also  concern  people.  Each  will  include  at  least 
one  head  or  figure  study. 

Love  interest  is  most  often  the  foundation  of  the  stories 
found  in  popular  magazines  and  requires  illustrations  of  an 
attractive  girl,  man,  or  couple  in  the  usual  romantic  or  boy- 
meets-girl  situation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  readers  will  ever 
tire  of  romance  and  glamour,  since  it  gives  most  of  them  a 
needed  lift  from  the  unglamorous  routine  of  everyday  living. 
At  least  the  odds  favor  a  rather  constant  popular  demand  for 
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this  type  of  writing  and  art.  So  if  you  dream  of  being  a  maga- 
zine-story illustrator  you  can  look  forward  to  several  years  of 
hard  work,  developing  ability  through  practice  figure  studies. 

8.  Book  Illustrations. — Illustrations  for  cloth-bound  books 
continue  to  follow  a  centuries-old  tradition  of  wood  cuts  or 
black-and-white  line  reproductions.  The  chances  are  that  line 
drawings  will  always  be  prepared  for  certain  book  classics, 
since  they  have  a  desirable  appearance  of  antiquity  or  charm 
not  attainable  by  other  more  elaborate  tone  and  color  me- 
diums. Line  drawings  of  the  wood-cut  variety,  however,  de- 
mand a  simplified  or  stylized  type  of  drawing,  as  in  the  cartoon 
field.  Although  not  so  predominant  as  in  other  fields,  in  book 
illustrations,  figures  seem  to  be  preferred  more  than  any  other 
subject. 

9.  Advertising  Illustrations. — As  in  the  field  of  story  illus- 
ti'ation,  illustrations  prepared  for  advertisements  are  usually 
composed  around  at  least  one  head  or  figure  rendering.  Attrac- 
tive girls  are  featured  in  the  soft  drink  and  chewing  gum  ads; 
glamour  girls  in  the  perfume  ads;  attractive  "newly-weds"  in 
the  television  ads;  joyous  couples  in  the  automobile  ads;  husky 
men  in  the  sporting  or  industrial  ads.  We  could  list  countless 
examples,  but  just  to  convince  yourself,  count  the  number  of 
ads  in  a  copy  of  your  favorite  magazine  showing  a  head  or 
figure  illustration.  Eliminate  fashion  ads,  since  they  are  almost 
100  per  cent  head  or  figure  illustrations. 

How  many  magazine  covers  have  you  seen  in  the  past  year 
not  showing  a  head  or  figure  rendering  of  some  kind?  Prob- 
ably only  one  for  every  ten  covers  with  heads  or  figures.  Yes, 
figure  drawing  is  an  important  phase  of  your  training  if  you 
plan  to  enter  one  of  these  very  versatile  glamour  fields. 

10.  Other  Fields. — From  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  the 
need  for  figure  illustrators  in  the  glamour  fields,  the  uninitiated 
might  get  the  impression  that  other  fields  of  commercial  art  do 
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not  exist.  This  would  be  unfortunate,  since  there  are  numerous 
other  fields,  such  as  greeting-card  design,  wall-paper  design, 
package  design,  and  the  many  other  branches  of  industrial 
design.  For  every  one  artist  employed  in  the  glamour  fields 
there  are  a  dozen  employed  in  the  field  of  industrial  design. 
Indeed,  anyone  primarily  interested  in  a  steady  job  will  find 
greater  opportunities  as  a  design  specialist  in  one  of  the 
less  glamorous  fields.  This  should  be  a  revelation  to  those  of 
you  who  felt  that  the  glamorous  fields  were  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  commercial  arts,  and  lacking  success  in  one  of  the 
glamour  fields  you  were  doomed  to  a  life  as  a  shoe  salesman. 
Realize  now  that  the  glamour  fields  beckon  to  you  who  are 
willing  to  prepare  and  fit  yourself  for  them.  The  training  given 
in  this  text  will  help  you.  But  should  you  fail  to  make  the 
grade,  your  training  and  hard  work  will  not  be  in  vain.  You 
will  at  least  know  in  which  field  to  devote  future  study  time. 
For  example,  you  might  study  and  specialize  in  package 
design,  or  one  of  the  other  fields  that  may  be  seeking  per- 
sonnel with  your  qualifications. 

Models 

11.  Need  for  Living  Models. — Drawing  human  figures  al- 
ways brings  up  the  question  of  models.  Throughout  your 
training  you  will  be  reminded  that  for  really  learning  how  to 
construct  and  render  figures,  there  is  no  substitute  for  living 
models.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the  study  of  Part  I,  "Heads, 
Hands,  and  Feet."  Even  life-size  plaster  casts  cannot  help  you 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Any  inanimate  models,  such  as  plaster 
casts  or  photographs,  can  teach  only  a  very  limited  method  of 
drawing  figures.  With  experience,  you  will  be  able  to  look  at  a 
figure  drawing  and  tell  almost  at  a  glance  whether  a  living 
model  inspired  the  work  or  an  artificial  model  was  used. 
Therefore,  whenever  it  is  possible,  you  will  be  expected  to  seek 
out  and  employ  living  models.  This  is  especially  true  during 
your  student  years. 
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12.  Nude,  or  Life,  Drawing. — A  model  who  poses  for  nude 
studies  is  referred  to  as  a  life  model.  Unless  you  plan  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  painting  of  undraped  figure  studies  for  exhibition 
purposes,  your  only  interest  in  nude  or  life  drawing  will  be  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  learning  how  to  draw  the  human  figure  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Although  almost  every  illustration 
prepared  for  commercial  purposes  has  at  least  one  human  fig- 
ure represented  in  it,  99  per  cent  of  such  figures  are  shown 
wearing  clothing  of  some  description.  But,  before  you  or  any 
art  student  can  hope  to  portray  a  clothed  figure  realistically, 
you  must  know  the  exact  lines  or  contour  of  the  figure  that  lies 
beneath  the  clothing.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to 
portray  correctly  the  folds  in  drapery  over  your  arm  if  you  did 
not  first  know  how  to  draw  your  arm  undraped.  Accordingly, 
this  part  and  the  part  immediately  following  are  primarily 
concerned  with  teaching  you  to  draw  the  nude  or  partially 
nude  human  figure.  With  this  fundamental  training,  you 
should,  in  time,  be  capable  of  drawing  clothed  figures  as  they 
naturally  appear,  in  any  position  you  desire,  standing,  walk- 
ing, sitting,  or  reclining. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  prudish  persons  who  con- 
sider the  study  and  drawing  of  the  nude  or  seminude  figure  a 
subject  to  be  avoided.  You  should  not  consider  such  studv 
and  drawing  from  the  standpoint  of  sentiment  or  morals,  but 
should  consider  only  the  useful  purpose  they  serve.  No  one 
who  hopes  to  be  an  artist  capable  of  drawing  human  figures 
can  afford  to  be  overmodest  and  therefore  unwilling  to  view 
the  undraped  figure  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  draw  it.  A 
knowledge  of  the  proportions,  bone  structure,  muscles,  skin 
texture,  and  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  a  figure's  subtle  con- 
tours is  absolutely  essential  to  the  serious  commercial  art  stu- 
dent. If  you  do  find  the  prospect  of  such  study  distasteful,  you 
will  be  obhged  to  sacrifice  the  opportimity  awaiting  you  to 
study  and  develop  the  ability  to  draw  this  most  important  of 
all  subjects. 
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13.  "Fine"  Art  Nudes. — You  may  have  noted,  in  certain 
publications  displayed  on  news-stands,  a  number  of  female 
nude  studies.  Some  of  these  are  photographs,  but  many  are 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  so-called  "fine"  artists.  You 
might  classify  the  models  used  for  such  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs as  follows:  the  overweight  "walrus"  type  of  nudes;  the 
muscular  "wrestler"  type  of  nudes;  the  oil-covered,  "chrome- 
plated"  type  of  nudes  (usually  covered  with  a  film  of  oil, 
grease  paint,  or  some  equally  disturbing  solution ) ;  the  modest 
"baby  face"  type  of  nudes  (usually  shown  covered  modestly 
with  fig  leaves  "a-la-Eve" ) ;  and  the  dancing,  "electrified"  type 
of  nude  (usually  shown  leaping  gaily  across  an  open  field  like 
a  deer  who  survived  the  hunting  season).  For  study  purposes, 
such  "arty"  reproductions  are  of  little  value  since  they  do  not 
show  figures  in  postures  associated  with  people  in  everyday 
life. 

There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  variations  of  these  affected 
types  of  nudes  to  be  found  in  photo  salons  and  art  galleries. 
It  proves,  to  be  sure,  that  there  are  some  artists  who  do  devote 
more  than  just  study  time  to  painting  and  photographing  the 
undraped  figure.  We  hope  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  spe- 
cialize in  such  styles  of  painting.  May  we  repeat  that  your  only 
interest  in  life  studies  should  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  details  of  form,  structure,  and  contour  of  the  undraped 
figure,  so  that  you  can  eventually  construct,  draw,  and  render 
clothed  figures  with  reasonable  authenticity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  fields  of  commercial  art. 

14.  Inexperienced  Models. — Professional  artists  in  the  fields 
demanding  illustrative  ability  are  faced  constantly  with  the 
problem  of  employing  costumed  models  for  many  of  the  com- 
mercial figure  renderings  they  prepare.  Professional  costumed 
models  are  expensive,  as  you  will  learn  later.  Also,  they  are 
difficult  to  locate  if  you  do  not  live  in  or  near  a  large  city. 
Nevertheless,  for  special  assignments,  professional  artists  are 
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obliged  to  employ  professional  costume  models  having  an  at- 
tractive physique  and  personality,  as  well  as  dramatic  ability. 

Unlike  the  professional  illustrator  who  needs  experienced 
models  for  rendering  costumed  illustrations,  you,  as  a  student, 
can  employ  inexperienced  persons  to  model  for  nude  or  semi- 
nude  studies.  This  is  obvious  since  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  have  the  model  dramatize  a  scene  from  a  story  through 
expression,  personality,  or  other  intrinsic  qualities.  At  this 
stage  you  are  interested  only  in  a  figure's  plastic  elements.  No 
one  is  going  to  see  your  studies  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  you  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  render  nude  illustrations 
for  reproduction  purposes.  Therefore,  it  would  be  both  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  to  employ  costly  professional  models 
for  undraped  studies,  even  if  you  could  afford  to  do  so.  After 
all,  why  should  you,  as  a  student,  pay  large  sums  for  the 
services  of  professional  models  when  you  are  not  sure  just 
where  your  career  will  eventually  lead,  or,  more  important, 
just  when  it  will  begin. 

15.  Model-Rates. — As  previously  indicated,  hourly  rates  for 
professional  models  are  very  high  even  for  "top-notch"  illus- 
trators who  can  afford  to  pay  from  their  large  earnings.  In  the 
larger  cities,  models  receive  anywhere  from  10  to  25  dollars 
per  hour  for  their  services.  This  can  be  expensive  when  many 
hours  are  needed  to  render  a  painting.  In  the  smaller  cities, 
of  course,  the  professional  rates  are  much  lower.  But  they  still 
represent  a  total  expenditure  that  should  be  covered  by  no 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  profits  from  the  illustration  for 
which  they  are  needed.  In  other  words,  if  an  artist  cannot 
clear  at  least  80  per  cent  of  his  profit  after  paying  the  model, 
he  will  not  become  a  very  wealthy  artist.  As  a  student,  of 
course,  you  cannot  hope  to  have  your  work  commissioned  for 
reproduction  purposes  as  a  professional  does,  but  it  is  well 
for  you  to  become  aware  of  the  problems  you  will  some  day 
face. 
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16.  Employing  Inexperienced  Models. — As  you  now  realize, 
it  is  practical  for  you,  as  an  art  student,  to  employ  inexperi- 
enced persons.  You  can  train  them  to  be  models  at  the  same 
time  that  you  are  learning  to  draw.  Surely  the  training  you 
give  them  will  be  worth  something  to  them  and  they  will  not 
expect  you  to  pay  exhorbitant  hourly  rates.  If  you  find  a  person 
who  learns  rapidly,  likes  the  work,  and  proves  an  asset  to  you, 
you  will  probably  wish  to  increase  the  hourly  rate.  Many  fe- 
male fashion  models  began  their  careers  by  posing  before  art 
students  for  life  studies.  Do  not,  however,  try  to  make  a  model 
out  of  someone  who  obviously  does  not  have  the  necessary 
qualifications. 

17.  Selecting  a  Life  Model. — It  is  remotely  possible  that 
you  may  have  so  many  prospective  models  seeking  employment 
that  you  will  have  to  make  a  selection.  More  than  a  few  young 
art  students  have  been  deluged  with  applicants  when  their 
needs  became  known.  If  this  should  happen  to  you,  do  not 
select  only  the  best-appearing  prospects.  It  is  not  the  physical 
attributes  alone  that  make  a  satisfactory  model.  Everyone  has 
the  necessary  physical  qualifications,  but  not  everyone  has  the 
more  important  qualifications  of  patience,  sympathy  toward 
your  problems,  and  the  desire  to  be  a  model.  Although  it  might 
be  desirable  to  have  only  handsome,  ideally  proportioned  men 
or  beautiful,  ideally  proportioned  women,  realize,  now,  that 
you  do  not  have  to  have  them.  You  are  not  expected  to  make 
exact,  or  photographic,  copies  of  your  models.  Even  if  you  had 
the  ability  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  desirable.  A  camera 
can  do  a  better  job  of  copying  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  you 
would  need  just  to  get  ready  to  draw.  Besides,  students  need 
the  freedom  to  slenderize  an  arm,  shorten  a  neck,  or  lengthen 
a  leg,  as  you  will  learn.  Slight  imperfections  in  a  model's  fig- 
ure are  to  be  expected. 

18.  Relatives  and  Friends  as  Models.— Many  students  are 
able  to  employ  models  without  leaving  their  homes  or  investing 
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a  penny  when  they  suddenly  reahze  that  members  of  their 
own  family  have  all  the  necessary  qualifications.  Relatives  or 
close  friends  are  often  willing  to  don  a  bathing  suit  and  model 
when  they  realize  the  importance  of  your  training  for  a  suc- 
cessful art  career.  Simply  explain  to  them  the  reason  why 
countless  life  studies  must  be  made  before  any  artist  can  hope 
to  render  the  type  of  draped  figure  illustrations  reproduced 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  billboard  advertisements.  If 
you  are  properly  interested  in  the  fascinating  fields  of  com- 
mercial art,  you  should  have  no  trouble  in  interesting  others 
through  such  informative  conversation.  Many  persons  with 
absolutely  no  interest  in  art  have  become  art  enthusiasts  after 
a  mere  hour  of  enlightening  conversation  with  an  artist  friend 
or  relative.  Numerous  persons,  so  enlightened,  have  themselves 
turned  to  the  study  of  art  for  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Others 
have  become  successful  models. 

19.  Sketch-Club  Members  as  Models. — Many  student  artists, 
like  yourself,  perhaps,  lacking  the  opportunity  to  employ  life 
models  of  their  own  have  contacted  other  student  artists  or 
art  hobbyists  and  formed  study  groups.  Each  student  member 
will  take  his  or  her  turn  posing  before  the  other  members  of 
the  group  and  thereby  solve  their  joint  model-problems.  Such 
artist  groups  refer  to  their  enterprise  as  a  sketch  club  or  art 
club,  meeting  two  or  three  times  each  week.  You  might,  with 
little  eftbrt,  find  three  or  four  other  serious  students,  grad- 
uates of  art  schools,  or  art  enthusiasts  living  in  your  neigh- 
borhood who  may  have  similar  difficulty  in  locating  models. 
By  getting  together  with  these  students  and  artists,  you  may 
form  your  own  group  or  sketch  club,  meeting  in  each  others' 
home  studios,  perhaps  two  evenings  each  week.  For  example: 
On  Monday  evening  your  little  group  will  meet  in  your  home 
and  you  may  be  the  model  while  the  other  three  or  four  stu- 
dents make  practice  studies.  On  Wednesday  evening  vour 
group  may  meet  at  Jack's  home  and  Jack  will  be  the  model. 
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On  the  following  Monday  you  may  meet  in  Mary's  home  and 
she  will  be  the  model,  and  so  on.  Such  art  groups  or  model- 
clubs  have  enjoyed  great  success  throughout  the  country,  not 
only  solving  the  student  model-problem,  but  also  developing 
friendships  and  greater  understanding  among  artists  and  art 
students.  Many  clubs  have  expanded  to  30  and  40  members, 
with  regular  monthly  dues  to  pay,  eventually,  for  a  large  con- 
veniently located  studio  to  accommodate  them.  In  large 
groups,  five  or  six  members  might  model  in  one  evening, 
posing  for  30-minute  periods  each.  In  this  way  no  one  need 
sacrifice  an  evening  of  needed  sketching  practice. 

20.  Serious  Business  of  Modeling. — ^Whether  you  are  a  man 
or  a  woman,  realize  now  that  working  with  a  model  is  very 
serious  business.  You  must  know  what  you  are  required  to  do 
and  then  be  prepared  to  do  it  with  as  little  waste  of  time  as 
possible.  Modeling  is  a  tedious  job  at  its  best.  Posing  an 
inexperienced  model  so  that  you  can  make  a  favorable  study 
is  beset  with  complications  which  must  dealt  with  deliberately 
and  with  a  cool  head.  There  is  no  point  in  posing  a  model  in 
such  a  way  that  he  or  she  will  tire  easily.  You  will  learn  this 
more  effectively  by  acting  as  a  model  yourself  as  a  member  of 
a  sketch  club.  Be  pleasant  and  give  the  model  an  opportunity 
to  cooperate.  Even  inexperienced  models  can  often  strike 
pleasing  poses  without  your  help  by  simply  being  natural. 
When  you  see  that  a  model  is  doing  his  or  her  level  best  to 
cooperate,  you  should  be  grateful.  Even  a  word  of  flattery  at 
times  will  be  appreciated  and  help  ease  the  strain  of  holding 
a  difficult  pose.  Men  should  be  treated  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  possible.  A  male  model  prefers  to  get  right  into  the  problem 
at  hand  and  arrive  at  a  successful  result  with  little  concern  for 
the  labor  involved.  Female  models  tire  more  easily,  however, 
and  you  must  be  quick  to  recognize  signs  of  fatigue.  You  should 
give  frequent  rest  periods  so  he  or  she  may  completely  relax. 
Do  not  be  a  slave  driver.  You  may  have  the  patience  to  enjoy 
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working  18  hours  a  day,  but  your  work  will  be  considerably 
more  interesting  than  the  boring  job  of  modeling. 

21.  Keeping  Model's  Interest. — Although  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  boredom,  you  can  ease  the  situa- 
tion considerably  by  doing  your  best  to  keep  the  model's 
interest  alive  at  all  times.  Without  becoming  too  personal  you 
should  enter  into  conversation  at  frequent  intervals,  permit  the 
model  to  see  your  work  during  rest  periods,  and  direct  inter- 
esting questions  concerning  his  or  her  hobbies  and  vocational 
interests.  Do  not  brag,  babble,  or  gush  in  your  conversation, 
however,  for  false  and  self-centered  talk  is  worse  than  silence. 
Remember  also  that  although  a  little  conversation  is  necessary 
at  times,  it  can  be  overdone  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a 
liability.  Remain  aloof  and  be  sincere. 

22.  Visitors  in  Your  Studio. — No  model  enjoys  being  gaped 
at  by  non-artist  spectators.  If  you  have  friends  visiting  you,  call 
your  model  and  postpone  the  work  session  until  another  day. 
If  your  friends  have  a  genuine  interest  in  seeing  your  finished 
work,  tell  them  to  come  back  when  you  have  completed  it. 
Above  all,  do  not  allow  curious  spectators  to  enter  your  studio 
in  the  presence  of  a  model.  Unless  they  model  for  you,  even 
your  closest  relatives  should  be  discouraged  from  their  well- 
meaning  interest  in  your  work.  Do  not  risk  losing  a  good  model 
simply  because  you  refuse  to  discourage  the  presence  of 
visitors. 

23.  Warning. — We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  relationship 
between  artist  and  model  is  an  extremely  serious  one  and  that 
it  must  always  be  on  a  high  plane  of  respectability.  Any  art 
student  who  forgets  for  one  moment  the  seriousness  of  his 
position  is  due  for  great  disappointment.  Here  are  some  im- 
portant dents  for  you  to  memorize. 

Don't  employ  a  model,   male  or  female,   friend  or 
stranger,    without   a   thoroughly   understood    written 
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agreement  concerning  the  hourly  rate  of  payment  and 
when  it  is  to  be  paid. 

Don't  employ  a  model  under  the  age  of  21  without 
his  or  her  parents'  complete  understanding  and 
written  consent. 

Don't  employ  a  model  unless  he  or  she  first  signs  a 
legal  form  of  some  kind  giving  you  permission  to  pre- 
pare and  use  for  study  purposes  drawings  from  his 
or  her  nude  or  partially  nude  figure. 

Don't,  under  any  circumstances,  employ  a  female 
model  who  is  of  doubtful  character.  Many  artists 
have  unfortunately  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  in 
by  crude  persons  who  masquerade  as  models. 

Don't  enter  into  foolish  agreements,  either  verbal  or 
written,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  employ  what  appears 
to  be  an  attractive  female  model.  Too  many  respec- 
table artists  have  been  scandalized  by  perjured  state- 
ments coming  from  the  lips  of  an  apparently  demure 
young  "lady." 

Don't  be  so  impetuous  as  to  permit  yourself  to  be- 
come too  personal  with  a  model  who  at  first  seems 
very  friendly.  Keep  his  or  her  friendship  by  remain- 
ing aloof  and  preoccupied  with  the  seriousness  of  your 
study. 

Above  all,  do  not  become  so  eager  to  employ  a  life  model 
that  you  neglect  to  adhere  to  each  and  all  of  the  warnings 
given.  Again  be  reminded  of  the  seriousness  of  your  work  and 
the  dangers  of  lawsuits  and  misunderstandings. 

24.  Models  Found  Everywhere. — Although  it  is  desirable 
to  study  and  analyze  the  construction  of  a  figure  in  the  undis- 
turbed environment  of  your  home  studio,  it  is  not  essential 
that  this  be  done.  Models  may  be  found  wherever  people  are 
found.  A  man  painting  a  house,  a  girl  playing  tennis,  a  woman 
washing  windows — indeed,  wherever  you  go  you  will  find  some 
person  who  will  majce  an  excellent,  though  unsuspecting,  model 
for  your  figure  studies.  Of  course,  most  of  the  people  you  see 
will  be  wearing  a  type  of  clothing  that  will  make  an  analysis 
of  figure  construction  difficult.  But  scantily  clad  figures  may 
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also  be  located.  You  will  find  them  in  great  numbers  at  the 
beaches  and  lakes  in  the  summer  months.  Beaches,  by  the  way, 
are  excellent  outdoor  studios.  All  types  of  bathing  figures  may 
be  observed,  analyzed,  and  sketched  in  hundreds  of  natural 
poses.  Once  you  understand  the  construction  and  proportions 
of  partially  undraped  beach  figures  you  can  turn  to  completely 
clothed  figures  in  public  places. 

If  your  home  is  not  located  near  a  place  where  bathers 
congregate,  you  may  analyze  your  own  figure.  Many  students 
and  artists  prefer  to  study  from  their  own  undraped  figure  as 
reflected  in  a  full-length  mirror.  Indeed,  as  has  been  indicated, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone's  saying  he  cannot  find  models. 
Unsuspecting  models  are  everywhere  and  certainly  your  own 
figure  is  constantly  available. 

There  are  reliable  publishers  who  reproduce  books  con- 
taining many  excellent  photographs  of  male  and  female  life 
models.  These  are  prepared  for  and  purchased  by  many  pro- 
fessional artists  and  art  students.  You  may  find  books  contain- 
ing such  photographs  of  life  figure  studies  in  your  public 
library  or  for  sale  at  your  book  dealers.  If  not,  you  should 
write  to  Gale  Publications,  Inc.,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

We  do  not  recommend  such  reproductions  to  students  who 
obviously  have  not  tried  to  locate  living  models  in  the  belief 
that  photographs  will  be  easier  to  work  from  than  the  actual 
models.  Photographs  are  not  easy  to  work  from  and  they  can- 
not do  the  impossible  by  giving  you  the  knowledge  of  figure 
drawing  that  you  would  acquire  by  working  from  living  mod- 
els. They  should  be  used  as  a  last  resort  and  then  only  if  you 
can  avoid  trying  to  imitate  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
camera  responsible  for  them. 

Male  Slceleton 

25.  Materials  Needed  for  Figure  Work. — The  materials 
needed  for  the  study  of  the  human  figure  are  the  same  basic 
ones  mentioned  in  this  book's  Introduction,  along  with  some 
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Head   Heights 


Fig.   1.     Male  skeleton  in  diagram 


Optional  items.  You  will  require  sticks  of  charcoal;  sheets  of 
practice  paper  (such  as  newsprint);  sheets  of  charcoal  paper 
for  finished  renderings  and  the  required  lesson  plates;  pencils 
in  the  softer  grades;  erasers  for  pencil  and  charcoal  work; 
fixatif  and  an  atomizer  for  spraying  finished  charcoal  render- 
ings. If  you  do  not  have  all  of  these  materials,  you  should 
arrange  to  acquire  those  needed.  They  may  be  purchased  from 
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your  local  art  supply  store.  Optional  items,  such  as  additional 
paper,  a  fountain  pen,  and  several  pocket  notebooks  for  out- 
door sketches,  need  not  be  purchased  unless  you  so  desire. 
The  work  can  be  done  satisfactorily  with  the  basic  materials. 

26.  Diagrammatic  Study. — Before  you  attempt  to  draw  the 
male  figure  you  should  familiarize  yourself  with  the  bones 
that  make  up  the  male  skeleton.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  diagram- 
matic study  of  the  male  skeleton  with  the  contours  of  flesh  and 
muscle  also  indicated. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  not  labeled,  since  they  were 
clearly  identified  in  Part  I  of  this  text.  The  important  ones,  in 
case  you  have  forgotten,  are  as  follows:  the  frontalis,  the 
globella,  the  nasal  bone,  the  malar  bone,  the  lower  jaw  bone, 
the  ramus,  the  infraorbital  foramen,  the  supraorbital  ridge, 
the  lachrymal  fossa,  and  the  anterior  nares. 

27.  Names  of  Prominent  Bones. — The  fourteen  most  promi- 
nent bones  or  groups  of  bones  of  the  male  skeleton  shown  in 
Fig.  1  which  you  should  remember  are  as  follows: 

The  skull  The  femur 

The    clavicle,    or    collar  The  patella,  or  knee-cap 

bone  The  tibia,  or  shin  bone 

The  rib  cage  The  fibula 

The  sternum  The  scapula  or  shoulder 

The  pelvis  or  hip  bones  blade 

The  humerus  The  backbone,  or  spinal 

The  radius  column 


The  uln 


The  clavicle,  or  collar  bone,  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  neck, 
in  front,  joining  the  top  of  both  right  and  left  humerus  bones. 

The  scapula  bones  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  frame  and 
also  join  the  top  of  the  humerus  bones.  The  scapula  bones  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "angel's  wings"  by  children. 

The  rib  cage  is  the  network  of  bones  which  constitute  the 
chest  and  protect  the  lungs,  and  other  vital  organs. 
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The  sternum  is  a  flat-shaped  bone  joining  the  rib  cage,  in 
the  front,  and  is  the  real  protector  of  the  vital  organ,  or  heart. 

The  humerus  is  a  large  single  bone  that  makes  up  the 
upper  arm. 

The  radius  and  the  ulna  are  smaller  bones  that  make  up  the 
lower  arm  or  forearm. 

The  pelvis  is  a  large  mass  of  bone  often  referred  to  as  the 
hip  bones. 

The  femur,  often  referred  to  as  the  thigh  bone,  makes  up 
the  upper  leg.  The  tibia,  or  shin  bone,  and  fibula  are  two  bones 
that  make  up  the  lower  leg.  The  tibia,  as  you  will  note  in 
Fig.  1,  is  larger  than  the  fibula. 

The  patella,  usually  called  the  knee-cap,  is  located  at  a 
point  in  front  of  the  joint  where  the  femur  and  tibia  are  hinged 
together. 

The  skull  is  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Part  I  of  this  book, 
on  page  12. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  sections  of  bone  in  the  human 
body  which  you,  as  a  student  of  anatomy,  would  be  required  to 
know.  For  practical  purposes  in  the  commercial  field,  how- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  the  fourteen  given  above  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  names  of  these  bones  are  the  same  in  both  the  male 
and  the  female,  although  there  are  slight  differences  in  their 
size,  shape,  and  relationship  to  each  other,  as  you  will  be 
shown  in  later  study. 

28.  Simplified  Forms. — To  satisfy  your  own  curiosity  you 
might  go  to  your  local  museum  or  public  library  and  seek  out 
actual  skeletons  or  medical  books  in  which  detailed  illustra- 
tions of  such  skeletons  are  shown.  Make  notes  based  on  these 
studies  and  then,  together  with  the  information  given  in  this 
book,  you  should  experiment,  making  every  effort  to  develop  a 
system  of  representing  the  prominent  bones  by  simplifying 
the  actual  forms,  just  as  you  learned  to  draw  a  simplified  ver- 
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Fig.  2.     Simplified  forms 


hy  L.  J.  Watson 


sion  of  the  skull  in  the  preceding  Part  I.  There  are  many  sim- 
plified forms  that  might  be  used.  For  example,  you  might 
represent  the  male  rib  cage  by  an  egg-shaped  circle  or  a  rec- 
tangular shape.  The  male  pelvis  section  might  be  represented 
by  a  small  circle.  These  and  other  simple  forms  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Note  how  the  clavicle,  or  collar  bone,  and  the  arms  and 
legs  are  all  represented  by  simple  lines.  Your  chief  problem 
will  be  to  develop  a  method  of  laying  out  such  simple  forms 
so  that  they  will  be  proportionate  in  size  and  have  the  proper 
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positions  in  relation  to  one  another;  then  you  can  accurately 
construct  the  foundation  for  any  human  figure  in  any  position. 
Around  such  basic  forms  it  will  be  necessary  later  to  indicate 
the  contours  of  the  figure.  All  fine  details  should  be  eliminated, 
however,  until  you  are  ready  to  take  up  the  problem  of  ren- 
dering. 

29.  Theories  of  Figure  Proportions. — Many  theories  have 
been  advanced  regarding  the  proportions  of  the  idealized 
human  figure.  In  the  analysis  of  an  idealized  head,  you  learned 
to  use  the  width  of  one  eye  as  a  unit  of  measure.  The  head  was 
said  to  measure  five  eye-widths  across  its  width  from  temple 
to  temple.  You  learned  also  that  tlje  head  may  be  divided 
horizontally  into  thirds,  each  equal  to  the  length  of  the  nose. 
In  a  similar  manner,  and  for  training  purposes  only,  the  figure 
is  often  proportioned  by  using  the  height,  or  length,  of  one 
head  as  a  unit  of  measure.  The  most  generally  accepted  method 
is  to  say  that  an  idealized  male  figure  is  eight  head-heights 
tall  or  eight  times  the  height  of  its  head,  while  the  female  fig- 
ure is  said  to  be  seven  or  seven  and  one-half  head-heights  tall. 
For  convenience  and  to  avoid  confusion,  we  shall  accept  the 
eight-head  height  as  a  standard  unit  of  measure  for  both  the 
male  and  the  female  figure.  This  eight-head  proportion  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  1. 

In  the  study  of  heads  you  also  learned  that  the  eyes  repre- 
sented the  midway  point  between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
base  of  the  nose.  You  will  now  note  that  the  crotch  or  base  of 
the  pelvis  represents  the  midway  point  of  the  figure  between 
the  top  of  the  head  and  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  Two  other 
interesting  theories  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  It  has  been  advanced  that,  if  an  idealized  male  figure 
were  represented  as  lying  on  its  back  with  legs  and  arms  out- 
stretched so  as  to  form  an  X,  a  circle  could  be  circumscribed 
by  using  the  navel  as  a  radius,  and,  if  this  circle  would  touch 
the  fingertips  of  one  outstretched  hand,  it  would  also  touch 
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the  fingertips  of  the  other  hand  and  the  bottom  of  each  out- 
stretched foot. 

(2)  It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  same  figure,  standing 
upright  with  the  legs  together  and  arms  outstretched  at  right 
angles  to  the  body  so  as  to  form  a  T,  may  be  enclosed  within  a 
perfect  square.  This  is  done  by  simply  drawing  two  horizontal 
lines,  one  across  the  head  and  one  across  the  feet,  parallel  to 
each  other  and  the  outstretched  arms,  and  two  vertical  lines 
through  the  finger  tips  parallel  to  each  other  and  the  vertical 
standing  position  of  the  figure. 

30.  Thtimb-and-Pencil  Method. — A  prolonged  study  of  the 
human  figure  will  result  in  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  inter- 
esting technical  information.  You  might  conduct  your  own 
experiments  to  unearth  some  of  these  theories  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment  as  well  as  knowledge.  On  the  more  practical  side, 
however,  you  will  do  best  to  use  the  thumb-and-pencil  method 
of  finding  the  correct  relative  proportions  of  a  figure  as  you  did 
in  the  construction  of  heads.  The  reason  for  this  will  become 
more  evident  as  you  proceed  with  the  study  of  this  text. 

You  learned  earlier  that,  although  no  two  faces  look  exactly 
alike,  some  do  have  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  no  two  figures  are  exactly  alike.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  few  figures  having  exactly 
the  same  proportions.  There  are  too  many  parts,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  slightly  dissimilar  to  the  same  part  of  another 
figure,  although  they  would  appear  to  be  identical.  At  any  rate, 
this  question  is  not  so  important  in  drawing  figures  as  it  is  in 
drawing  faces. 

JVliiscles 

31.  Muscle  Diagram. — To  help  you  become  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  location  of  the  more  important  body  muscles. 
Fig.  3,  a  diagrammatic  study,  has  been  included.  Study  it  care- 
fully. The  muscles  shown  are  just  under  the  skin  surface  and 
stand  out  prominently   on   any  well-developed   male   figure. 
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STERNO  MASTOID 
TRAPEZIUS 
DELTOID 
PECTORALIS  MAJOR 
BICEPS 
TRICEPS 
BRACHIALIS   INTERNUS 

EXTERNAL  OBLIQUE 
SUPINATOR  LONGUS 
FLEXOR  CARPI  ULNARIS 
ABDUCTOR  POLLICIS 
PALMAR  FASCIA 

VASTUS  LATERALUS 
SATORUS 


SOLEUS 
TIBIALIS  ANTICUS 


STERNOHYOID 


SERRATUS  MAJOR 
RECTUS  ABDOMINIS 


FLEXOR  CARPI  RADIALIS 
SUPINATOR  LONGUS 
FLEXOR  CARPI  ULNARIS 


GLUTEUS  MEDIUS 


ABDUCTOR  LONGUS 
GRACILUS 


GASTROCNEMIUS 
SOLEUS 


NOTE:  Bones  are  apparent  on  surface  at  points  marked  with  an  X 
Fig.  3.     Diagram  of  prominent  muscles 


The  same  muscles  are  present  in  all  human  figures,  but  they 
are  not  so  well-developed  as  in  the  adult  male.  They  are 
padded  or  made  less  prominent  in  the  female  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  presence  of  fine  layers  of  fat  tissue.  This  gives  the  aver- 
age woman  a  much  softer,  more  rounded  figure  than  the  aver- 
age man.  You  have  no  doubt  noticed  how  bulky  and  angular 
are  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  man  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
woman.  This  is  another  fact  taken  so  much  for  granted  as  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  average  art  student. 

All  of  the  muscles  shown  in  Fig.  3  affect  the  contours  or  skin 
surface  of  the  male  figure.  It  would  be  a  good  idea,  therefore, 
for  you  to  memorize  the  names  and  location  of  them  if  you  can. 
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The  easiest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  place  one  of  your 
hands  on  the  prominent  muscles  of  your  body,  one  muscle  at 
a  time,  and  then  pronounce  its  name  to  yourself  by  referring 
to  Fig.  3.  For  example,  place  one  hand  to  your  neck  and  locate 
the  sterno  mastoid,  and  then  repeat  its  name  to  yourself  sev- 
eral times.  Follow  this  procedure  with  each  muscle  shown  in 
the  diagram.  If  you  do  this  each  day,  you  should,  within  a  few 
weeks,  be  able  to  name  and  locate  all  of  the  most  prominent 
muscles  without  reference  to  the  diagram.  By  moving  your 
legs,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  your  body,  you  will  also  learn 
where,  when,  and  how  each  of  these  muscles  expands  and 
contracts. 

32.  Iniportant  Points  in  Study  of  Muscles. — It  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  that  you  memorize  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  human  figure.  After  all,  you  will  rarely  have  occasion  to 
draw  and  render  life  studies  except  for  training  purposes.  If 
you  do  know  the  names  and  locations  of  bones  and  muscles, 
however,  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  prepare  figure  studies 
when  you  do  work  from  a  nude  model.  You  will  know,  for 
example,  where  to  look  for  concave  and  convex  areas  on  the 
skin  surface  without  reference  to  a  diagram.  You  will  look  for, 
and  expect  to  find,  shadows  cast  by  certain  muscles,  over  cer- 
tain skin  areas.  You  will  also  be  more  alert  to  the  action  of 
various  muscles  in  a  moving  figure  than  you  would  be  without 
this  knowledge.  Therefore,  by  memorizing  the  names  and 
locations  of  these  important  bones  and  muscles  you  will  have 
a  considerable  advantage  over  the  student  who  does  not 
choose  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  such  study. 

To  help  you  get  started  in  determining  the  concave  and 
convex  skin  areas  caused  by  bone  and  muscle  formations,  fine 
dotted  lines  have  been  included  o\er  the  left  leg  in  Fig.  3. 
They  have  been  drawn  either  between  the  two  highest  points 
or  between  the  two  lowest  points.  Note  particularly  that  these 
dotted  lines  form  diagonals.  Tin's  proves  that,  in  most  cases. 
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Photo  by  D.  Richard  Statile 

Fig.  4.     Photograph  showing  well-developed  muscles 
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neither  the  extreme  convex  nor  the  extreme  concave  areas  are 
directly  opposite  each  other. 

The  heavier  dotted  hne  running  diagonally  between  the 
clavicle  at  the  left  shoulder  and  the  navel,  indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  the  left  nipple,  as  shown.  Another  diagonal  line  from 
the  navel  to  the  clavicle  at  the  right  shoulder  would  indicate 
the  location  of  the  right  nipple  in  the  same  manner.  These  two 
imaginary  diagonal  lines  would  then  form  a  perfect  V.  This 
information  will  be  helpful  to  you  when  proportioning  life 
studies  by  the  thumb-and-pencil  method. 

33.  Protruding  Bones. — Whether  or  not  you  memorize  the 
names  of  prominent  bones  and  muscles,  you  should  know  where 
certain  bones  cause  apparent  surface  irregularities.  Marked 
with  an  X  in  Fig.  3  are  many  of  the  points  where  bones  are 
located  just  beneath  the  skin  surface.  These  are  not  covered  by 
layers  of  muscle  or  fat  tissue.  They  protrude  or  cause  a  definite 
convexity  at  the  points  indicated,  such  as  the  wrist,  elbow, 
knee-cap  and  ankle.  The  bones  indicated  are  usually  more 
pronounced  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  not  always. 
Locate  them  in  your  own  body.  Look  for  others. 

The  more  obvious  bones  near  the  skin  surface,  such  as  in 
the  head,  hands,  and  fingers,  are  not  indicated  in  the  diagram. 
You  should  become  aware  of  their  location,  however,  so  you 
can  accurately  indicate  them  in  your  life  studies  of  the  human 
figure  without  reference  to  models  or  diagrams. 

34.  Idealized  Male  Figure. — Now  turn  to  the  photograph 
of  the  male  weight  lifter  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Examine  this  excel- 
lent photograph  carefully  and  then  determine  how  manv 
muscles  you  can  identify.  Many  of  the  more  prominent  ones 
can  be  plainly  seen.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  trying  to  name 
them  you  had  better  refer  again  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  3.  Point 
to  the  deltoid,  the  biceps,  the  serratus  major.  Have  \'ou  located 
them  without  reference  to  the  diagram?  If  not,  do  not  become 
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Jane  Dolph 

Fig.  5.     One  idealized  version  of  the  male  figure 


discouraged.  After  devoting  more  time  to  their  study,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty. 

The  model  shown  in  Fig.  4  has  developed  unusually 
prominent  muscles  in  his  arms,  shoulders,  chest,  and  back. 
Note  the  wedge-like  shape  from  shoulders  to  waist.  His  excel- 
lent physique  is  typical  of  those  men  who,  over  a  long  period, 
develop  these  muscles  by  lifting  heavy  weights.  Prize  fighters, 
wrestlers,  acrobats,  and  other  gymnasts  also  develop  powerful 
muscles  through  strenuous  exercise.  Later  you  might  try  to 
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locate  for  your  first  life  studies,  a  model  having  similar  mus- 
cular development.  You  will  find  many  such  men  on  the 
beaches,  as  previously  suggested. 

These  men,  however,  are  not  typical  of  the  average  man 
idealized  by  commercial  illustrators.  The  idealized  male  fig- 
ure, usually  coupled  with  beautiful  girls  for  the  glamorous 
magazine-story  illustrations,  is  a  compromise  between  the 
powerfully  built  type  in  Fig.  4  and  the  average  man  on  the 
street.  One  version  of  an  idealized  male  figure  based  on  the 
diagrams.  Figs.  1  and  3,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  figure  is  eight 
heads  tall. 

35.  Head  Heights. — In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  photograph  of  an 
idealized  clay  figure  proportioned  after  the  eight-head  skeleton 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  the  muscle  diagram  in  Fig.  3.  You 
should  note  each  head  height  as  indicated  by  the  black  lines  in 
Fig.  1  and  the  white  lines  in  Fig.  6. 

The  first  head  height  logically  begins  with  the  top  of  the 
skull  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  bone.  The  second 
head  height  begins  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  bone  and  ex- 
tends to  the  nipples.  The  third  head  height  begins  at  the  nipples 
and  terminates  at  the  navel.  The  fourth  head  height  begins  at 
the  navel,  extending  to  the  crotch  or  exact  center  of  the  stand- 
ing figure.  This  hypothetical  central  point  is  more  obvious  in 
Fig.  1  than  in  Fig.  6.  The  fifth  head  height  begins  at  the  crotch 
or  central  point,  terminating  at  a  point  approximately  midway 
on  the  thigh,  or  upper  leg.  The  sixth  head  height  lies  between 
this  mid-thigh  point  and  the  base  of  the  patella  or  knee-cap. 
The  seventh  head  height  extends  from  the  base  of  the  patella 
to  the  base  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  or  a  point  slightly 
below  the  middle  of  the  lower  leg,  and  the  eighth,  and  last, 
head  height  extends  from  that  point  to  the  heel,  or  base  of  the 
foot. 

It  is  impojiant  for  you  to  realize  that  the  head  heights 
■sJiotvn  are  iiiereJij  a  tJieorij.  When  this  system  of  proportioning 
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Clay  model  by  Jane  Dolph 

Fig.  6.     Eight-head  clay  model  as  seen  by  camera 


actual  human  figures  is  used,  it  is  more  often  contradictory 
than  accurate.  It  is  included  here  as  an  aid  to  those  students 
who  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  figure  drawing  and 
applies  only  to  one  version  of  the  idealized  figure.  Many  pro- 
fessionals make  their  figures  nine  heads  tall,  while  still  others 
prefer  a  seven-head  unit  of  measure. 
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Fig.  7. 


Jane   Dolph 

Camera  lowered  from  premous  po: 


By  first  drawing  a  vertical  line,  and  then  measuring  off  eight 
equal  spaces  or  head  heights  on  a  slieet  of  paper,  you  would 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  make  a  figure  drawing  by  copying 
from  the  model  shown  in  Fig.  6.  But  this  would  not  be  correct 
procedure.  Do  not  attempt  to  draw  figures  witliout  a  knowledge 
of  simplified  basic  forms.  You  will  l(\un  th(\se  later. 
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Ja)ic  Dolph 
Fig.  8.     Camera  lowered  farther 


36.  ForesJwitcning  of  Figures. — The  problem  of  fore- 
shortening a  figure  is  one  you  will  have  to  conquer  by  expe- 
rience. It  is  this  problem  of  foreshortening  that  makes  it  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  give  you  a  definite  set  of  rules  for 
drawing  human  figures.  Foreshortened  stationary  objects,  such 
as  the  geometric  models,  can  be  laid  out  and  drawn  by  almost 
mechanical  methods,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. A  figure  in  a  stationary  pose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  might  also 
be  drawn  by  mechanical  methods.  A  figure  in  any  other  pose, 
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however,  cannot  be  accurately  drawn  in  that  manner.  The 
illustrations  in  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8  will  show  you  why  such  meth- 
ods cannot  be  used.  These  are  all  photographs  of  the  same  clay 
modeled  figure. 

The  clay  figure  was  divided  into  eight  equal  sections  or 
head  heights.  White  cords  were  wrapped  around  the  model  to 
indicate  these  sections.  In  Fig.  6  the  camera  faced  the  figure 
squarely  about  center,  and  no  foreshortening  is  evident.  In 
Fig.  7  the  camera  was  lowered  so  the  bottom  of  the  feet 
came  into  view.  This  immediately  gives  a  foreshortened  view 
of  the  model.  In  Fig.  8  the  camera  was  lowered  still  farther 
than  it  was  for  Fig.  7,  the  result  being  a  still  greater  fore- 
shortened view  of  the  model. 

Carefully  study  these  photographs.  Note  particularly  how 
the  height  of  the  head  diminishes  in  each  step.  The  part  of  the 
body  nearest  the  observer's  eyes  ( or  the  camera  lens,  as  in  this 
case)  will  always  appear  proportionately  larger  than  the  parts 
farther  from  the  observer's  eyes.  Foreshortened  parts  of  a  fig- 
ure also  become  hidden  by  parts  closest  to  the  observer.  P'or 
example,  in  Fig.  6  you  can  clearly  see  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
In  Fig.  7  these  parts  are  partially  hidden  by  the  chest,  and  in 
Fig.  8  they  are  almost  completely  hidden.  Analyze  other  parts 
of  the  model.  Realize  that  in  order  to  draw  a  convincing  fig- 
ure, you  must  know  what  it  looks  like  from  all  angles  and  in 
many  positions.  You  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
even  in  sleep,  human  figures  are  almost  always  assuming 
postures  that  cause  some  parts  to  be  foreshortened.  One  arm 
will  be  closer  to  the  observer  than  the  other  arm;  one  le<j;  will 
be  closer  than  the  other  leg;  the  head  will  be  closer  than  the 
feet  or  vice  versa,  and  so  on. 

Although  tin's  fact  sccmus  elementary,  it  is  surprising  how 
many  professional  artists,  if  they  are  judged  according  to  tluM'r 
figure  drawings,  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  fore- 
shorteninij. 
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(a)  (b)  (c) 

Fig.  9.     Side  views  of  clay  model 


37.  Foreshortened  Side  Views. — The  photographs  of  the 
clay  model  shown  in  Fig.  9  will  give  you  excellent  side  views 
of  a  foreshortened  figure  when  seen  from  below  ( a )  and  above 
(c).  The  model  (b)  in  the  center  does  not  appear  foreshortened 
and  the  indicated  head  heights  are,  therefore,  of  equal  length. 
In  (a)  the  feet  of  the  model  appear  larger  and  the  head  smaller 
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than  in  (/?).  This  shows  how  the  head  heights  gradually 
diminish  in  length  or  become  foreshortened  from  the  feet  to 
the  head.  In  (c)  the  head  of  the  model  appears  larger  than  in 
(b).  Carefully  analyze  this  series  of  photographs. 

In  checking  the  different  parts  of  the  figure  you  will  note 
that  the  wrist  in  (a)  appears  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  waist. 
In  (Z?)  the  wrist  is  on  a  line  with  the  crotch.  In  (c)  the  wrist 
appears  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  mid-thigh  or  upper  leg.  Check 
the  positions  of  the  elbow  in  the  same  manner.  Note  also  that 
the  arm  in  (c)  appears  to  be  almost  twice  the  length  of  the 
same  arm  in  (a).  The  lower  half  of  the  figure  in  (a)  appears 
to  be  approximately  the  same  length  as  the  upper  half  in  (c), 
although  the  head  heights  are  not  equal.  You  should  become 
increasingly  aware  of  these  changes  of  figure  proportions 
brought  about  by  different  viewpoints.  With  this  awareness  you 
will  expect  and  look  for  different  parts  of  a  figure  to  appear 
larger  or  smaller,  depending  on  your  point  of  view. 

JJasic  t  arms 

38.  Simplified  Construction. —  You  should  now  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  proportions  of  the 
human  body  and  an  understanding  of  foreshortening.  You 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  living  models  for 
life  studies  and  the  procedure  for  locating  them.  If  so,  you  are 
ready  to  learn  basic  figure  construction. 

In  order  to  draw  anything  accurately  an  artist  must  have  a 
system  of  employing  basic  construction  lines  or  basic  forms. 
Like  any  builder,  an  artist  must  have  a  framework  or  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  his  drawings  and  renderings.  Since 
human  figures  are  such  flexible,  changeable  shapes,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  simplified  basic  forms  precede  any 
attempt  to  render  them.  For  centuries,  artists  have  sought  a 
fool-proof,  simplified  framework  on  which  to  render  figure 
drawings.  Hundreds  of  methods  hav(^  b(HMi  dc^xeloped.  Fun- 
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(a) 


(b) 


L.  J.   Watson 


Fig.   10.     Basic  forms 


damentally,  however,  all  are  logically  based  on  the  actual 
human  framework,  or  skeleton.  We  have  developed  several 
similar  systems  of  basic  forms  that  you  may  follow.  If  you 
have  no  experience  and  no  previous  training  in  figure  drawing, 
it  is  recommended  that  you  closely  follow  our  methods.  If 
you  have  developed  considerable  ability,  however,  you  may 
prefer  to  develop  or  invent  basic  forms  of  your  own.  In  either 
case  we  encourage  you  to  use  simplified  construction  as  in- 
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spired  by  our  methods.  Do  not  foolishly  attempt  to  draw  fig- 
ures without  using  basic  forms  of  some  kind. 

39.  Lines  and  Masses. — In  Fig.  10  are  shown  two  methods 
of  drawing  simplified  forms,  based  on  the  front-view  skeleton 
diagram,  Fig.  1.  The  basic  study  in  (a)  is  a  simplified  line  ver- 
sion of  the  actual  male  skeleton.  The  skull,  rib  cage,  and  pelvis 
are  represented  as  well  as  the  bones  of  hands,  arms,  legs,  and 
feet.  This  is  a  very  successful  and  easy-to-draw  basic  form.  By 
properly  employing  it,  you  will  some  day  be  able  to  draw  fig- 
ures from  memory.  It  is  an  idealized  version  measuring  ap- 
proximately eight  heads  tall. 

The  basic  study  in  (b)  is  a  method  employing  masses  of 
dark  tone  to  represent  the  shadow  areas  of  a  figure  with  rela- 
tively few  lines  to  represent  the  skeleton  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Pro- 
fessionals seem  to  prefer  this  mass  method,  since  it  is  more 
rapid  than  the  line  method.  By  using  the  broad  side  of  their 
charcoal,  many  professionals  can,  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  cap- 
ture the  correct  attitudes  or  posture  of  a  figure  and  also  give  it 
a  third  dimensional  quality. 

Although  the  mass  tone  method  in  (b)  is  superior  in  many 
ways  to  the  line  method  in  (a),  its  success  depends  on  well- 
lighted  models  and  the  artist's  ability  to  see  form  quickly. 
Therefore,  it  is  usually  a  difficult  method  for  the  beginner  who 
lacks  training  such  as  you  have  had  in  Part  I,  "Heads,  Hands, 
and  Feet."  You  should  try  both  methods.  The  instruction  given 
covers  both  methods.  To  begin,  take  your  pencil  and  practice 
paper  and  make  an  enlarged  copy  of  Fig.  10. 

40.  Back  and  Side  Views. — After  you  have  made  a  pencil 
drawing  of  the  basic  forms  shown  in  Fig.  10,  take  your  char- 
coal and  make  another  copy  of  the  same  drawing.  When  this  is 
completed,  turn  to  Fig.  11.  Here  you  will  find  a  back  and  a  side 
view  of  the  form  shown  in  (a)  in  Fig.  10.  Make  several  en- 
larged copi(\s  of  this  illustration,   usin<^  first  \-our   pcMicil   and 
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Fig. 


L.  J.   Watson 

11.     Back  and  side  views 


then  your  charcoal  on  practice  paper.  If  your  first  attempts  are 
poorly  proportioned,  try  again  by  first  drawing  a  vertical  line, 
and  laying  out  eight  equal  spaces  or  head  heights  along  this 
line.  By  referring  occasionally  to  Fig.  1,  the  head  heights  will 
give  you  the  almost  exact  location  of  the  simplified  skeletal 
forms.  Continue  to  practice  by  actually  drawing  these  forms. 
Two  or  three  attempts  are  not  enough.  Make  a  dozen  or  more 
studies  until  you  can  lay  out  these  forms  from  memory  and 
without  measuring  off  the  eight  equal  spaces  or  head  heights 
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on  a  vertical  line  as  a  guide.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  make 
a  hundred  copies  of  these  ilkistrations  with  guides,  before  you 
can  confidently  draw  them  from  memory.  Several  hundreds  of 
such  practice  studies  would  not  be  unusual.  Of  course,  you 
should  not  attempt  to  do  them  all  in  one  evening.  Several  days, 
a  week,  or  even  more  may  be  necessary.  Be  assured,  however, 
that  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to  draw  and  render  realistic  fig- 
ures until  you  can  draw  these  simple  basic  forms  from  memory. 

Because  of  the  need  for  authenticity,  it  is  not  a  good  idea 
for  a  commercial  illustrator  ever  to  attempt  to  make  finished 
renderings  entirely  from  memorv.  Some  memory  studies  are 
necessary,  however,  to  develop  your  powers  of  observation. 
This  is  especially  true  of  basic  forms  and  posture  studies. 

41.  Action  of  Torso. — The  human  torso,  that  section  of  the 
body  minus  the  head,  arms,  and  legs,  contains  the  spinal 
column,  the  rib  cage,  and  the  pelvis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
male  torso  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  wedge.  The  action  of  the 
torso  is  the  key  to  all  successful  figure  drawings,  and  the  spinal 
column  is,  in  turn,  the  key  to  drawing  the  torso's  action.  The 
torso  is  not  a  rigid,  inactive  mass  as  many  beginners  try  to 
represent  it.  The  spinal  column  is  capable  of  considerable 
bending  and  turning  as  you  will  note  in  the  action  of  \'Our  own 
body.  The  rib  cage  and  pelvis  are  also  capable  of  considerable 
movement.  The  spinal  column  connects  and  becomes  an  axis 
for  these  two  masses  of  bone.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  movement  of  which  the  torso  is  capable,  pause  for  a  moment 
and  study  carefully,  in  a  mirror,  the  movements  of  your  own 
body.  Try  standing  straight  with  feet  pointing  in  one  direction, 
and  then  gradually  turn  your  head  and  shoulders  to  face 
another  direction.  Note  that  your  rib  cage  is  almost  capable 
of  facing  in  a  direction  directly  opposite  to  that  of  \()ur  pel\ is. 

When  a  human  figure  is  in  action,  walking,  running,  etc., 
you  will  find  that  the  rib  cage  and  the  pelvic  section  almost 
always  move  in  Ofyposin(:^  directions  on  tlie  spinal  axis.  This 
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(c) 

L.  J.    Watson 

Fig.   12.     Opposing  actions  for  figure  balance 


can  be  a  turning  movement,  a  side-tilting  movement,  or  a  for- 
ward and  backward  bending  movement,  but  it  is  usually  a 
combination  of  two  or  all  three  movements. 


42.  Body  Movements. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  rib  cage 
and  torso  are  joined  to  the  spinal  column,  which  forms  an  axis 
for  their  movements.  The  head,  too,  is  joined  to  the  spine  and 
has  the  spine  for  its  axis.  The  arms  are  socketed  or  joined  to 
the  scapula  and  to  the  clavicle,  which  is  attached  to  the  rib 
cage.  Thus,  movement  of  the  rib  cage  causes  the  arms  to  move, 
and  vice  versa.  The  legs  are  joined  to  the  torso  by  sockets  in 
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the  pelvis  and  influence,  or  are  influenced  by,  the  pelvis  action. 
Analyze  the  actions  of  your  own  body  until  you  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  spinal  column,  the  rib  cage,  and  the 
pelvis  in  affecting  the  action  of  the  entire  figure. 

43.  Distribution  of  Weight  and  Balance. — In  Fig.  12  are 
shown  three  basic  figures  in  different  exaggerated  postures. 
These  will  demonstrate  to  you  the  important  matter  of  weight 
distribution  or  balance.  You  will  get  a  better  understanding 
of  this  problem  by  Striking  the  same  postures  yourself  and 
analyzing  them  in  a  full-length  mirror.  First  stand  straight  with 
your  legs  together,  your  weight  evenly  distributed  over  both 
feet,  as  in  (a),  Fig.  12.  Notice  how  your  shoulders  and  hips 
are  parallel  with  each  other,  indicating,  as  shown  in  (a),  that 
when  you  are  standing  at  attention  the  rib  cage  and  pelvis  are 
not  turned,  or  tilted.  This  is  one  of  the  few  positions  of  the 
body  when  all  body  movement  becomes  static  and  the  moving 
parts  level  off.  Remember  this,  for  it  is  an  important  considera- 
tion when  you  are  working  from  living  models. 

Now  bend  your  left  knee,  and  notice  how  the  bulk  of  your 
weight  is  immediately  transferred  to  your  right  foot.  This 
causes  your  pelvis  to  tilt  slightly  to  the  left  and  your  rib  cage 
to  tilt  slightly  to  the  right  in  an  opposing  action,  while  the 
spine  curves  as  shown  in  (/?).  These  actions  are  responsible 
for  giving  you  balance  and  thereby  prevent  you  from  falling. 
They  happen  so  automatically  that  few  persons  are  conscious 
of  them.  Perhaps  you,  too,  were  unaware  of  their  importance. 
In  the  future  you  will  concentrate  often  on  your  body  move- 
ments and  analyze  each  opposing  action. 

After  you  have  gained  a  mental  impression  of  your  body 
with  left  knee  bent  forward,  straighten  your  left  leg  and  try 
bending  your  right  knee.  Note  how  the  bulk  of  your  body 
weight  is  immediately  transferred  to  your  left  foot.  This  trans- 
fer of  weight  from  your  right  foot  to  your  ^eft  foot  causes  vour 
pelvis  to  tilt  down  to  the  right  and  the  rib  cage  to  tilt  in  an 
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(b) 


L.  J.    IV  at  son 


Fig.   13.     Walking  action 


opposing  direction  while  the  spine  curves  as  shown  in  (c). 
Automatically  your  weight  is  equally  distributed  and  your 
body  is  again  perfectly  balanced. 

44.  Walking  Action. — ^When  you  are  walking,  your  spine, 
rib  cage,  and  pelvis  are  constantly  reversing  their  direction  of 
curve  and  tilt.  Also,  the  rib  cage  and  pelvis  turn,  or  pivot,  about 
the  spinal  axis  in  opposing  directions,  right  to  left.  As  a  result, 
when  the  left  foot  goes  forward,  turning  the  pelvis  toward  the 
right,  the  rib  cage  turns  toward  the  left,  causing  the  right  arm 
to  go  forward.  When  the  right  foot  steps  forward,  the  left  arm 
goes  forward.  These  opposing  actions,  slightly  exaggerated, 
are  shown  in  (a)  and  (h),  Fig.  13.  The  best  way  to  memorize 
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these  all-important  figure-balancing  actions  of  the  torso  is  to 
draw  dozens  of  basic  form  studies  based  on  the  actual  move- 
ments of  your  own  body.  Try  many  different  bending,  twisting, 
and  turning  movements,  before  a  full-length  mirror  if  possible, 
and  then  analyze  each  action  with  a  basic  form  study.  Use 
pencil  or  charcoal  on  practice  paper.  Save  all  of  your  basic  form 
studies.  They  will  become  invaluable  reference  material  when 
you  begin  working  from  both  male  and  female  models. 

45.  Shorthand,  or  Rough,  Notes. — At  this  point,  you  should 
have  a  collection  of  at  least  thirty  simplified  figure  studies 
based  on  the  training  given  so  far.  If  so,  you  are  ready  to  make 
"shorthand"  notes  from  actual  living  persons.  Shorthand  notes 
to  the  artist  are  not  the  same  as  those  made  by  a  stenographer, 
although  they  do  answer  the  same  purpose;  that  is,  they  record 
necessary  information  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this 
a  stenographer  must  learn  to  employ  a  series  of  short  straight 
and  curved  lines  or  symbols,  each  minute  part  of  which  will 
represent  a  word  or  part  of  a  word.  To  an  untrained  person, 
a  stenographer's  shorthand  notes  have  no  meaning  whatever. 
Many  stenographers  develop  their  own  symbols  which  may 
not  be  intelligible  to  other  stenographers  who  employ  only  a 
standard  system.  An  artist's  shorthand  notes  differ  from  the 
stenographer's  in  that  they  represent  drawings  instead  of  words 
and  are  never  a  standard  system.  A  page  of  these  rapid  notes 
are  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Because  of  their  unfinished  appearance 
they  are  often  called  rough  notes  or  simply  "roughs."  Each 
posture  study  was  completed  in  less  than  10  seconds.  The  entire 
page  of  notes  was  completed  in  less  than  5  minutes,  including 
time  needed  to  select  figures. 

Before  the  development  of  rapid,  miniature-type  cameras, 
all  artists  who  hoped  to  draw  moving  figures  had  to  rely  on 
either  their  memories  or  their  ability  to  employ  rough  short- 
hand notes.  Those  who  employed  notes,  of  course,  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  depended  on  their  memory  alone.  The 
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artists  who  employ  them  today  also  have  an  advantage  over 
those  wlio  prefer  the  convenienee  of  a  eamera.  The  memory 
gives  too  little  information  and  the  camera  gives  too  much 
confusing  information.  A  camera  can  be  indispensable  in  many 
ways,  however,  as  you  will  learn  later. 

You  may  use  any  system  of  rapidly  drawn  lines  for  making 
your  shorthand  notes.  From  Fig.  14  you  should  get  many  ideas. 
Remember  that  the  object  is  to  record  the  fleeting  image  of 
a  person's  posture  with  as  few  lines  as  possible. 

46.  Analyzing  Figures  in  Public  Places. — Now  is  the  ideal 
time  for  you  to  record  figures  in  the  hundreds  of  postures  ( rest 
and  action)  that  they  are  capable  of  assuming.  We  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  employ  a  model  to  pose  in  your  home 
studio.  You  are  not  quite  ready  to  make  studies  from  posed 
studio  models.  Oddlv  enough  it  is  easier  to  make  shorthand 
posture  notes  from  unsuspecting  "models"  in  public  places  than 
it  is  to  draw  from  a  model  posing  in  the  comparative  quiet  and 
comfort  of  your  home  studio.  For  one  thing,  people  in  public 
places  will  not  remain  in  one  position  long  enough  for  vou  to 
worry  about  details  of  their  construction.  You  will  be  required 
to  record  them  with  rapid  notes  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Fig.  14.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  you  will  have  to  analyze  and 
capture  a  graphic  impression  of  their  posture  in  one  fleeting 
phase  of  action.  Tliat  is  the  kind  of  training  you  need. 

All  the  accessories  that  you  require  for  a  stud\'  of  figures  in 
public  places  is  a  small  pocket  sketchbook  and  a  pencil  or  a 
fountain  pen.  If  you  live  in  or  near  a  city  or  town  it  will  be  no 
problem  to  locate  masses  of  people.  Every  street,  restaurant, 
bus  terminal,  club,  or  department  store  will  offer  a  corner  for 
you  to  sit  or  stand  in  while  you  make  shorthand  notes  of 
people  sitting,  standing,  or  walking  b\-.  If  \ou  li\'e  in  a  rural 
district  you  can  walk  or  ride  to  the  nearest  village.  E\en  the 
most  sparsely  populated  areas  are  near  enough  to  a  highwav 
service  station  or  restaurant  where  people  come  and  go. 
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47.  Roiigli  Notes  Not  Childish  Scrawls. — The  rough  short- 
hand notes  shown  in  Fig.  14  were  rendered  with  a  fountain 
pen  on  a  small  sketch  pad.  They  were  sketched  within  a 
5-minute  period  on  a  street  corner  one  warm  summer  day  while 
the  artist  was  waiting  for  transportation  to  his  home.  The  two 
seated  postures  were  actually  made  from  the  same  unsuspecting 
model  seen  from  different  angles.  These  two  particular  notes 
will  give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  how  unconcerned  the  artist 
was  with  figure  proportions  in  his  quest  for  a  knowledge  of 
postures.  The  seated  figure  at  top  right  looks  thin  and  frail 
while  the  figure  ( same  model )  middle  left  looks  muscular  and 
strong.  Carefully  study' and  analyze  these  rough  pen  sketches. 
Do  not  think  of  them  as  childish  scrawls.  Every  line  meant 
something  to  the  artist.  They  are  a  record  of  the  actual  pos- 
tures people  assume  when  they  do  not  think  they  are  being 
watched.  Many  notes  by  professionals  are  unintelligible  to 
all  but  the  artist  himself.  Remember  this  when  you  go  out  to 
make  similar  posture  notes.  Do  not  try  to  make  such  sketches 
understandable  to  anyone  but  yourself.  If  you  do,  you  will  be 
defeating  your  purpose,  for  not  even  an  expert  can  make  an 
accurate,  correctly  proportioned  figure  drawing  in  the  short 
instant  required  for  posture  impressions.  Forget  about  your 
friends'  comments.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  them  your  prac- 
tice work,  and  certainly  not  rough  posture  studies  which  are 
only  intended  to  teach  you,  eventually,  how  to  draw  realistic 
figures. 

There  are  many  methods  by  which  you  may  make  rough 
shorthand  posture  impressions  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  14.  In 
one  method  you  look  intently  at  a  figure  and  then  make  your 
rapid  sketch  while  the  posture  impression  is  still  fresh  in  your 
mind.  Another  method  is  to  make  a  sketch  while  you  are 
looking  at  a  figure  without  looking  at  your  hand,  pad,  or  pencil. 
This  latter  method  requires  considerable  practice  but  is  by  far 
the  most  rapid  way  to  make  shorthand  notes.  The  method  you 
prefer  to  use,  however,  is  not  so  important  as  the  training  you 
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Fig.   15.     Reconstruction  of  rough  notes 

will  receive  from  sketching  in  public  places.  Make  it  a  habit 
to  carry  a  sketch  pad  and  pencil  in  your  pocket  at  all  times 
so  you  will  be  always  ready  to  record  a  quick  posture  study 
wherever  you  may  be.  This  training  will  develop  your  ability 
to  create  original  drawings  as  well  as  teach  you  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  figure  illustration. 


48.  Reconstructing  Rough  Notes. — If  you  regularly  fill  a 
sketch  pad  with  rough  notes  you  will,  in  a  short  time,  have 
enough  raw  material  for  liundreds  of  difl:erent  and  original 
figure  studies.  They  will  also  be  helpful  in  suggesting  poses 
when  you  are  ready  to  employ  studio  models.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  you  can  get  some  much  needed  practice  and  de\'elop 
your  knowledge  of  postures,  basic  forms,  and  figure  propor- 
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Fig.   16.     Showing  general  contours 


tions  by  reconstructing  your  shorthand  notes.  The  illustrations 
in  Fig.  15  show  you  how  this  may  be  done.  These  four  basic 
forms  are  a  reconstruction  of  the  four  rough  notes  from  the 
top  of  Fig.  14.  If  you  practiced  drawing  the  forms  shown  in 
Figs.  10,  11,  12,  and  13  as  recommended,  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  similar  studies  from  your  rough  notes. 

After  making  a  fairly  accurate  series  of  basic  forms  from 
your  roughs  as  in  Fig.  15,  you  may  indicate  the  contours  of 
each  figure  study  as  was  done  in  Fig.  16.  These  four  drawings 
are  a  reconstruction  of  the  four  rough  notes  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  Fig.  14.  The  contours  were  indicated  by  referring 
to  the  bone  and  muscle  diagrams.  Figs.  1  and  3.  Although  it  is 
not  possible  to  indicate  every  detail  accurately  without  refer- 
ring to  a  model,  you  can  show  the  general  figure  proportions. 
Such  exercises  will  further  develop  your  powers  of  observation. 


49.  Analyzing  Photographs  With  Basic  Forms. — When  the 
weather  is  too  disagreeable,  as  it  often  is  on  cold  winter  days, 
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Fig.   17.     Basic  foh.ms  fhom  pmotoghaphs 


it  will  not  be  desirable  to  make  rapid  sketelies  of  ptM)ple  in 
public  places.  Even  though  most  pul)lic  places  oiler  shelter 
from  winter  rains,  snows,  and  winds,  their  locations  usually 
demand   that  you  travel  some  distance  exposed  to  the  elc- 
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nients  before  reaching  them.  You  will  be  justified  if  you  prefer 
to  remain  within  the  protection  and  comfort  of  your  home. 
You  w  ill  not  be  justified,  however,  if  you  neglect  your  training 
simply  because  the  weather  is  not  ideal  for  outdoor  sketching. 
There  are  always  photographs  of  figures  to  be  had.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  full  of  them.  It  is  wise  to  make  a 
daily  habit  of  clipping  the  photographs  of  figures  reproduced 
in  current  periodicals,  so  that  you  will  have  a  sizable  collection 
for  rainy  days.  It  is  wise  to  do  this  so  long  as  you  do  not  get 
into  the  lazy  habit  of  using  them  on  sunny  days.  News  photo- 
graphs of  sports  events  will  be  your  best  bet.  The  athletes 
shown  usually  have  their  legs  and  arms  exposed,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  various  forms  of  violent  action,  such  as  boxing,  run- 
ning, and  jumping.  Since  these  photographs  stop  fast  action, 
they  are  known  as  arrested-action  photographs. 

When  you  employ  photographic  reproductions  taken  from 
your  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  shorthand  notes  as  it  is  when  you  are  working  direct 
from  unsuspecting,  moving  persons.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes 
the  use  of  photographs  undesirable,  for  you  cannot  hope  to 
develop  the  mental  agility  of  one  who  employs  notes  made 
direct  from  life.  Nevertheless,  photographs  will  help  you  to 
gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  postures  by  analyzing  the  poses 
with  basic  forms.  In  Fig.  17  are  seven  different  basic  forms 
sketched  from  magazine  photographs.  The  originals  were 
drawn  with  charcoal  on  a  large  sheet  of  19  in.  by  25  in.  char- 
coal paper  and  have  been  considerably  reduced  for  reproduc- 
tion. They  are  worthy  of  considerable  study. 

50.  Using  Photographs  and  Notes. — Additional  basic  form 
studies  are  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  three  figures  at  the  top  were 
drawn  from  arrested-action  photographs.  The  three  figures 
at  the  bottom  were  drawn  from  rough  notes.  Study  each  one  of 
these  basic  forms  carefully,  noting  particularly  the  opposing 
actions  of  rib  cage  and  pelvis  sections.  Note  also  the  curva- 
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tuic  ol  the  spine.  Pause,  now,  long  cMiough  to  make  a  series  of 
similar  studies.  Copy  those  shown  in  Figs.  17  and  IS  it  \ou 
wish.  But  follow  these  with  some  of  your  own  from  memory, 
from  photographs,  and  especially  from  your  own  original 
shorthand  notes  made  from  people  in  public  places. 
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Fig.  19.     Giving  solidity  to  basic  forms 


51.  Combining  Basic  Forms  With  Tone  Masses. — After 
you  have  developed  some  ability  to  employ  the  simplified  out- 
line drawings  of  basic  forms,  you  should  experiment  further 
by  adding  tone  masses  for  a  suggestion  of  body  contour  and 
solidity.  The  studies  in  Fig.  19  show  you  two  ways  of  doing 
this.  All  four  figures  were  drawn  from  memory.  The  one  at 
upper  right  and  the  one  at  lower  left  are  in  the  form  of  out- 
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Fig.  20.     Aoditioxal  ha.sic  fohms  combined  with  tone  m.\sses 


lines  such  as  you  are  now  capable  ol  drawing.  The  one  at 
upper  left  has  been  shaded  with  a  series  of  diagonal  charcoal 
lines  to  indicate  roughly  the  contours  in  the  shadow  areas. 
The  study  at  lower  right  was  toned  with  the  broad  side  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal.  Note  how,  in  both  of  these  latter  studies, 
the  shading  gives  a  tln-ee-dinuMisional  eflect  or  feeling  of 
solidity  to  the  simplified  basic  forms.  Like  the  preceding  char- 
coal studi(\s,  these  were  also  considerabK-  rt^cluced. 
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Fig.  21.     Single  broad-side  charcoal  stroke 
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52.  Broad-Side  Charcoal  Stroke. — Additional  basic  forms 
combined  with  broad  masses  of  charcoal  tone  are  shown  in 
Fig.  20.  The  originals  occupied  a  space  16  in.  by  22  in.  on  a 
full-sheet  of  charcoal  paper.  In  order  to  employ  this  method 
most  effectively,  you  should  limit  each  shadow  area  to  one 
broad  sweep  of  your  charcoal  as  shown  in  the  actual-size 
reproduction  in  Fig.  21.  This  is  accomplished  by  holding  the 
broad  side  of  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  firmly  against  your 
paper  and  dragging  it  quickly  toward  you  in  a  straight  line,  a 
curve,  or  whatever  contour  you  wish  to  indicate.  Concentrate 
on  only  one  edge  of  the  resulting  tone,  allowing  the  width  to 
go  where  it  may.  This  will  give  a  graded  effect  as  shown. 
After  several  practice  attempts  vou  should  have  no  difficulty, 
for  it  is  the  easiest  and  fastest  method  known  for  indicating 
highlights  and  shadows. 

53.  Necessity  for  Constant  Practice. — You  now  have  all  the 
information  necessary  for  the  layout  and  construction  of  sim- 
plified basic  figures.  Your  models  so  far  have  been  confined  to 
the  people  you  see  in  public  places  and  the  photographs  of 
people  found  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  You  may  invent 
and  develop  many  methods  of  constructing  these  simplified 
figure  studies.  The  outlined  basic  forms  are  more  convenient 
for  beginners.  The  basic  mass  forms  are  more  convenient  for 
advanced  students.  No  matter  what  method  you  prefer,  you 
should  remember  that  practice,  and  only  practice,  can  de- 
velop your  capacity  for  recording  the  forms  and  postures  that 
you  see  in  the  human  figure.  Merely  reading  this  text  and 
analyzing  the  illustrations  shown  will  not  give  nou  skill.  You 
should  make  hundreds  of  sketches  of  the  t\'pe  shown  before 
you  look  for  anv  reasonable  abilitv.  Do  not  become  discouraged 
with  your  first  efforts.  Few  students  are  capable  of  making 
good  studies  at  first.  E\(mi  profcvssionals  do  not  attcMupt  figure 
perfection.  The  figure  illustrations  in  this  text  are  not  pcM'fect. 
We  did  not  intend  them  to  he.  The\'  do,  liowe\  (m\  n^prescut  the 
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figure  in  the  practical,  fundamental  way  that  you  should  suc- 
cessfully emulate  before  you  can  produce  acceptable  commer- 
cial illustrations.  After  you  have  gained  enough  confidence 
to  draw  these  simple  basic  forms,  you  may  proceed  with  the 
following  training  devoted  to  models  in  your  home  studio. 

jStiiaies  JL  rom  jyLoaels 

54.  Posing  and  Lighting  Your  Model. — When  you  employ  a 
male  model  to  pose  in  your  home  studio,  you  will  be  required 
to  determine  the  source  of  light  and  the  postures  to  be  taken. 
If  you  have  formed  a  sketch  club,  then  other  members  of  your 
group  will  also  be  required  to  suggest  the  light  source  and 
poses  to  be  taken  by  the  model.  In  either  case,  lighting  and 
posing  the  model  are  problems  to  be  solved  by  experience — by 
trial-and-error  methods.  We  could  devote  an  entire  book  to  the 
problems  of  lighting  alone,  were  it  necessary.  Many  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject.  If  you  were  studying  nude 
or  portrait  photography,  such  information  would  be  indispen- 
sable to  you.  At  present,  however,  you  are  interested  only  in 
the  appearance  and  construction  of  figures  and  not  in  the 
artistic  representation  of  them.  Therefore,  you  will  desire  only 
one  good  source  of  light  and  as  many  varied  poses  as  you  can 
think  of. 

55.  The  training  you  have  had  in  posing  and  lighting  the 
plaster-cast  head  and  still-life  objects  should  prove  valuable 
now  in  deciding  between  good  and  bad  figure  arrangements. 
In  most  cases,  the  same  rules  apply,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
For  example,  in  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  you  should 
avoid  half-and-half  side  lighting;  diffused  lighting;  flat-spot 
lighting;  and  "light  butchery"  (caused  when  parts  of  a  figure 
appear  to  be  cut-off  from  their  component  parts  by  poorly 
arranged  light  and  shadow).  It  is  hard  to  find  a  better  single 
source  than  conventional  45°  lighting,  as  you  learned  in  the 
study  of  heads. 
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Fig.  22.     Uaimd  i  ic;uiie  sketches  ehom  living  model 


If  you  iiitcMid  to  do  your  drawing  in  the  da\tinie  you 
should  use  dayhght.  At  night,  of  course,  you  will  recjuire  a 
good  artificial  light.  Natural  or  artificial,  the  light  \ ou  use  for 
your  first  efforts  should  come  from  only  one  source — one  win- 
dow or  one  lamp. 
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Fig.  23.     Tone  studies  from  life  model 


Since  two  light  sources  are  obviously  more  difficult  to 
control  than  one,  when  studying  the  human  figure  you  must 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  many  possibilities  of  a 
single  source.  Later  you  will  have  had  more  experience,  and 
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Flu.  24.     Additional  tone  studies 


you  may  learn  to  use  more  than  one  light  source  to  break  up 
the  monotony  of  simple  lighting.  You  will  find,  just  as  you  did 
in  the  two-source  lighting  of  heads,  that  the  most  obvious  form 
of  "light  butchery"  will  come  from  placing  youi'  lights  equi- 
distant from  each  side  of  the  model.  Many  other  bad  effects 
will  present  th(Mns(>Kes.  They  can  be  eliminated  best  b\  trial- 
and-(uror  expcMimenting. 
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56.  Rapid  SketcJies. — Your  first  life  studies  from  a  male 
model  in  club  or  home  studio  should  be  rapid  charcoal  sketches 
of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  originals  were  three  times 
larger  than  the  reproduction.  They  are  a  combination  of  spon- 
taneous lines  and  vigorous  broad  tone  masses.  The  figure  pro- 
portions and  contours  are  not  accurately  indicated.  They  were 
not  intended  to  be.  The  lines  and  tones,  however,  do  convey  a 
feeling  of  figure  action.  This  is  important  training  and  will 
defeat  the  natural  tendency  you  may  have  to  draw  lifeless- 
looking  figures.  Limit  each  pose  to  the  brief  span  of  from  30  to 
60  seconds.  This  disciplinary  measure,  when  self-imposed,  will 
develop  your  powers  of  observation  and  discourage  any  be- 
ginner's urge  you  may  now  have  to  show  relatively  unimpor- 
tant details. 

Inspire  your  model  to  strike  poses  you  have  reconstructed 
from  shorthand  notes.  Photographs  you  have  clipped  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  will  also  give  him  ideas  for  ar- 
rested-action  poses.  After  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  studies,  he  will 
probably  suggest  many  different  and  worthwhile  poses  of  his 
own.  Do  not  try  to  suggest  or  worry  about  getting  so-called 
"artistic '  studies  at  this  stage.  Concentrate,  instead,  on  basic 
forms.  Remember,  you  are  still  learning  fundamentals  and 
should  be  concerned  only  with  masses  and  posture.  Through 
constant  practice  such  as  this  you  will  unconsciously  develop 
a  greater  knowledge  of  figure  contours  and  muscle  action  than 
you  ever  believed  possible  before  you  began  the  study  of  this 
book. 

Be  sure  to  give  your  model  frequent  rest  periods.  Action 
studies  of  the  type  shown  are  difficult  to  strike  and  hold  suc- 
cessfully if  a  model  is  not  permitted  to  rest  at  regular  intervals. 
If  you  cannot  achieve  a  "finish"  like  the  sketches  in  Fig.  22,  do 
not  give  up  in  despair.  Concentrate,  instead,  on  rough  posture 
notes  until  you  gain  more  confidence.  Before  long  you  will  be 
ready  to  "graduate"  from  rapid  10-second  posture  notes  to 
these  rapid  30-second  figure  sketches. 
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Fig.  25.     Memory  sketches  during  inteiu'als  of  life  study 


57.  Tone  Studies  From  L'wino  Model. — After  voii  have 
made  numerous  rapid  sketches  of  the  posed  male  model  simi- 
lar to  those  shown  in  Fig.  22,  you  should  try  some  contour  tone 
studies  of  the  type  shown  in  Figs.  23  and  24.  These  were  also 
drawn  from  the  living  model.  Poses  were  inspired  b\'  nc^ws 
photographs  and  shorthand  notes.  These  studies  will  re(juire 
closer  observation  of  the  muscles  and  contours  of  \-our  model 
and  should  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  preceding  studies, 
perhaps  4  or  5  minutes.  First,  place  certain  n(xvssar\-  liijhtly 
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drawn  construction  lines  to  indicate  the  curve  of  the  spine,  the 
opposing  action  of  rib  cage  and  pelvis,  and  the  position  of 
head,  arms,  and  legs.  After  placing  these  lines,  take  the  broad 
side  of  your  charcoal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  and  indicate  the 
contours  in  the  shaded  areas.  Then,  with  your  kneaded  eraser, 
remove  most  of  the  construction  lines.  Analyze  the  studies 
shown  in  Figs.  23  and  24.  Make  enlarged  copies  of  them  if 
you  have  any  doubt  about  the  method  employed. 

58.  Rapid  Memory  Sketches. — During  the  periods  when 
your  model  is  resting  and  after  his  day's  or  evening's  work  is 
completed,  you  should  continue  to  get  needed  practice  by 
making  rapid  sketches  of  as  many  poses  as  you  can  remember. 
Some  will  be  easy  to  recall.  Others  will  be  completely  forgot- 
ten. A  page  of  these  rapid  memory  studies  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
These  were  drawn  with  charcoal  on  a  19  in.  by  25  in.  sheet  of 
charcoal  paper,  and,  like  the  other  drawings  in  this  text,  they 
have  been  greatly  reduced  for  reproduction.  Note  how  the 
artist  was  primarily  concerned  with  recalling  to  mind  the 
twisting  movement  of  the  torso  and  the  bulging  angular  shapes 
of  muscles  in  action.  Details  of  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were 
temporarily  forgotten.  Weaknesses  in  your  ability  to  draw  fig- 
ures will  reveal  or  magnify  themselves  in  such  rapid  memory 
studies.  At  first  you  will  forget  important  and  obvious  things 
that  you  should  have  remembered  and  will  show  unimportant 
details  that  you  should  temporarily  forget.  This  kind  of  mem- 
ory sketching,  therefore,  will  serve  as  a  periodical  check  or 
examination  of  your  progress,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of 
your  life-study  sessions.  With  the  discovery  of  a  particular 
weakness,  for  example,  you  can  aim  to  correct  or  improve  it 
during  the  next  session  with  your  model,  rather  than  stumble 
on,  week  after  week,  unaware  of  points  that  need  strength- 
ening. 

59.  Another  way  to  check  your  progress  is  through,  planned 
memory  sketches.  A  planned  memory  sketch  is  accomplished 
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Fig.  26.     Ten-minute  studies  fiiom  life 


by  asking  the  model  to  hold  a  3-iniiiute  pose  during  which  you 
will  not  draw  a  single  line  on  \onr  paper.  Instead  you  will 
spend  the  3-minute  interval  studying  the  model  carehilly  and 
making  a  vivid  mental  impression  of  the  pose.  At  the  end  of 
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the  3-minute  period,  have  the  model  rest  while  you  make  a 
rapid  sketch  of  his  figure  as  you  remember  it.  Continue  with 
other  periods  of  memory  study,  gradually  reducing  the  time 
of  each  pose,  first  to  2%  minutes,  then  2  minutes  and  so  on,  until 
you  can  remember  fleeting  images  of  figures  in  action.  With 
the  proper  determination  it  can  be  done. 

60.  Ten-Minute  Studies  From  Life. — Do  you  find  the  study 
of  the  human  figure  more  interesting,  now  that  you  have  ac- 
tually made  hundreds  of  sketches?  You  should,  for  it  is  a  very 
fascinating  subject.  We  often  marvel  at  the  wonders  of  modern 
machines,  but  no  man-made  machine  ever  approached  the 
marvels  of  the  human  body  which  we  so  often  take  for  granted. 
After  several  sessions  of  sketching  from  your  life  model,  you 
will  know  more  about  bone  and  muscle  actions  and  reactions 
than  you  ever  before  realized.  You  probably  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  possible  to  live  so  many  years  with  one's  own 
body  and  yet  know  so  little  of  its  construction  and  capabilities. 
Few  persons  ever  did  realize  this  possibility  until  after  they 
became  doctors,  nurses,  artists,  or  members  of  other  profes- 
sions requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body. 

In  the  fourth  session  with  your  model  you  should  be  confi- 
dent enough  to  attempt  longer,  more  detailed  studies.  If  so, 
increase  the  time  to  10  or  15  minutes  for  each  pose.  A  series  of 
four  10-minute  figure  studies  and  one  3-minute  head  study, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  26.  Note  particularly  how  the  artist  has 
shown  a  more  accurate  portrayal  of  muscles  and  contours  as 
compared  with  the  more  rapid  studies  shown  earlier.  And  yet 
unnecessary  detail  has  been  omitted.  How  many  untrained  be- 
ginners could  restrain  the  urge  to  show  the  details  of  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears  in  anything  more  than  a  30-second  discipli- 
nary sketch?  Not  many,  to  be  sure.  From  the  very  start  of  a 
figure  study,  most  untrained  beginners  feel  impelled  to  draw 
facial  details,  with  apparently  no  concern  for  the  figure's  pos- 
ture or  proportions  and  certainly  no  idea  as  to  whether  it  will 
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Fic;.  27.     OuTLiNK  c;()nt()uu  studiks 


even  fit  within  the  h'niits  of  their  dra\\in<j;  paper.  A\()icl  the 
beginner's  mistakes.  Analyze  the  stnches  in  Fig.  26.  Make  en- 
larged copies  of  them.  Then  have  vonr  model  pose  in  similar 
attitndes  and  draw  them  again  withont  reference  to  Fig.  26. 
Remember  to  nse  the  broad  side  of  )()nr  ehareoal. 
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61.  Fifteen-  to  Twentij-Mintite  Studies. — As  you  now  real- 
ize, the  prominent  bones  and  muscles  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  appearance  of  the  contours  of  a  figure,  although  the 
skin  covering  them  actually  forms  the  contours.  When  a  muscle 
expands,  the  skin  must  expand  with  it,  and  this  in  turn  gives 
an  expanded  contour.  The  studies  you  have  made  so  far  have 
given  you  considerable  training  in  the  appearance  of  a  figure's 
contours.  You  may  now  have  the  ability  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion and  action  of  the  biceps,  the  trapezius,  the  deltoid,  the 
soleus  and  the  gastrocnemius  without  reference  to  a  model  or 
a  diagram.  Whether  you  have  this  ability  or  not,  you  are  still 
not  ready  for  detailed  renderings  of  the  male  figure.  Outline 
contour  drawings  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  27  are  your  next 
step.  These  are  45-  to  20-minute  studies  made  directly  from  a 
studio  life  model  on  full-size  19  in.  by  25  in.  charcoal  paper. 
They  show  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  male  contours 
than  any  of  the  previous  more  rapid  studies.  Carefully  study 
them.  Note  the  appearance  of  the  contours  in  different  actions. 
The  poses  were  suggested  by  the  model.  It  is  obviously  a  good 
idea  to  permit  your  model,  occasionally,  to  suggest  and  take 
poses  of  his  own  for  these  longer  studies.  In  that  way  he  can 
find  a  more  comfortable  position  than  you  might  suggest.  Be 
sure  to  give  him  frequent  rest  periods,  however,  to  avoid  inev- 
itable fatigue.  You  should  be  able  to  make  at  least  eight  large 
contour  studies  of  this  type  in  one  evening  session.  Employ 
the  simplified  basic  forms,  the  thumb-and-pencil  method,  or 
any  system  of  construction  and  layout  that  you  find  most  con- 
venient. Freedom  to  experiment  with  your  own  methods  is  to 
be  encouraged  so  long  as  you  do  not  become  temperamental 
and  erroneously  believe  your  system  is  the  only  correct  system. 
Realize  now  that  there  are  many  "correct"  methods  to  construct 
figure  drawings  and  a  really  perfect  method  has  never  been 
found.  Eventually  you  will  find  a  system  that  seems  to  fit  your 
capabilities  better  than  any  other  and  that  is  the  system  you 
should  use. 
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Fig.  29.     Finished  rendering  from  posed  life  model 


62.  Finished  Rendering  From  Life  Model. — Another 
method  of  drawing  figures  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  This  is  an  easy 
system  for  those  students  who  have  studied  the  material  pre- 
sented thus  far  and  have  made  the  necessary  practice  studies 
as  suggested.  Use  is  made  of  an  absolute  minimum  of  construc- 
tion lines,  the  object  being  to  make  a  more  or  less  finished  tone 
rendering  as  shown  in  Fig.  29.  The  drawing  procedure  is  as 
follows : 

First,  the  overall  appearance  of  the  pose  taken  by  the  model 
is  determined.  In  this  case  he  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 
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javelin  or  spear.  Both  arms  were  extended  in  a  poised  position. 
Legs  were  spread  with  the  bulk  of  the  body  weight  on  the 
right  foot.  Head  was  thrown  back  slightly,  facing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  left  hand.  To  indicate  these  positions  of  torso,  head, 
arms,  and  legs,  the  heavy  construction  lines  shown  in  (a).  Fig. 
28,  were  drawn.  Following  these,  the  artist  indicated  the  more 
important  contours  with  lighter  lines,  also  shown  in  (a). 

The  next  step  is  shown  in  (b).  The  contour  lines  have  been 
strengthened  and  others  added.  These  additions  are  quite 
obvious. 

The  third  step  (c)  shows  the  almost  complete  removal  of 
original  skeleton  construction  lines  and  refinement  of  the  con- 
tour lines  placed  in  (b).  Additional  contour  lines  are  placed 
in  (c)  and  the  facial  features,  hands,  and  feet  are  indicated. 

At  this  point  the  drawing  was  set  aside.  A  fresh  sheet  of 
practice  paper  was  then  placed  on  the  drawing  board  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  analysis  study  of  light  and  shade.  This 
sketch  was  rendered  with  broad  charcoal  strokes  and  is  shown 
in  (d).  Following  this  analysis  tone  study  the  original  draw- 
ing was  again  taken  up  and  the  final  step,  or  finished  rendering, 
was  made.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  29.  As  you  can  see,  all  con- 
stniction  lines  have  been  erased,  leaving  only  refined  contour 
lines  and  the  necessary  shadow  areas  to  give  a  three-dimen- 
sional effect.  A  study  such  as  this  should  be  completed  in  an 
hour  or  less. 

63.  Finished  Rendering  From  Photograph. — The  step-by- 
step  creation  of  another  1-hour  figure  rendering  is  shown  in 
Fig.  30.  The  finished  rendering  is  shown  in  Fig.  31.  The  same 
layout,  construction,  and  rendering  procedure  was  followed  for 
this  figure  study  as  for  the  study  shown  in  Fig.  29.  Instt^id  of 
employing  a  life  model,  however,  the  artist  worked  from  an 
arrested-action  photograph.  It  is  obvious  that  a  model  cannot 
be  expected  to  assume  and  hold  anv  pose  demanding  such 
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Fig.  30.     Four  steps  in  violent-action  study 


violent  figure  action.  With  study  and  practice  you  might  very 
easily  render  such  detailed  action  studies  from  shorthand 
notes  made  during  a  baseball,  football,  or  basket-ball  game. 
Until  you  develop  greater  ability,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to 
employ  photographs  for  such  action  studies.  But  try  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  include  unimportant  details  which  are  neces- 
sarily shown  in  photographs.  As  an  artist,  you  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  imitate  a  camera.  When  a  job  requires  photographic 
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Fig.  31.     Finished  rendering  from  photograph 

detail,  a  photographer  should  be  employed,  not  an  artist.  Even 
in  the  fields  of  extreme  illustrative  realism,  the  artist  is  ex- 
pected to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  and  use  some 
imagination. 


64.  Detailed  Stiidij  From  Life. — Few  students  realize  the 
importance  of  basic-form  studies  and  rapid  studies  from  life  as 
covered  up  to  this  point.  Too  many  students  are  eager  to  "skip 
over"  the  preliminaries  or  fundamentals  and  take  up  more 
Finished   renderings   should   be   the   ulti- 
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Fig.  32.     Three-hour  study  from  life 


mate  goal  of  all  commercial  illustrators,  of  course,  but  not 
until  some  method  of  basic  layout  can  be  developed  and  em- 
ployed. In  spite  of  your  eagerness  to  make  finished  figure 
renderings,  they  could  not  have  been  successfully  attempted 
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Fig.  33.     Actual-sizl:  iu:imum)lc i u)n  khom  figure  study 
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before  the  training  given  thus  far  was  completed  and  under- 
stood. 

Finished  charcoal  renderings  of  figures  should  represent  a 
fairly  complete  knowledge  of  posture,  contours,  and  light  and 
shade.  Such  a  rendering  is  shown  in  Fig.  32.  Although  this  is 
classified  as  a  finished  rendering,  you  will  note  the  absence  of 
relatively  unimportant  photographic  detail,  such  as  carefully 
defined  fingers,  finger  nails,  and  facial  features.  This  should 
serve  as  another  reminder  that  minute  details  need  not  be 
indicated  to  give  a  figure  rendering  the  authentic,  realistic  ap- 
pearance desired.  This  excellent  study  was  rendered  to  com- 
pletion in  3  hours.  The  original  measured  approximately  15  in. 
by  20  in.  It  was  reduced  to  the  size  shown  in  order  to  meet  the 
obvious  page-size  limitations  of  this  book.  To  give  you  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  charcoal  tones  and 
the  texture  of  the  paper.  Fig.  33  has  been  included.  This  actual- 
size  reproduction  is  taken  from  a  small  portion  of  the  render- 
ing shown  in  Fig.  32.  Study  both  of  these  illustrations  carefully 
before  you  proceed  with  the  step-by-step  description  of  its 
creation. 

65.  Selecting  Pose  and  Light  Source. — In  preparation  for  a 
study  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  32,  you  are  required  to 
employ  a  male  model  who  is  able  to  hold  a  selected  pose  for 
an  indefinite  period.  If  you  have  employed  and  worked  with 
an  inexperienced  model  through  the  dozens  of  rapid  prepara- 
tory studies,  he  should  now  be  experienced  enough  for  a  de- 
tailed rendering.  A  pose  should  be  decided  on,  however,  that 
will  not  cause  undue  strain.  It  should  also  be  one  that  is  not 
too  difficult  for  a  model  to  assume  again  and  again  following 
the  necessary  rest  periods.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  him  take 
hold  of,  or  rest  on,  some  object  such  as  a  chair,  a  vertical  post, 
or  a  rope.  You  should  also  have  a  piece  of  blackboard  chalk 
handy  to  outline  the  position  of  his  feet  on  the  floor.  Pencil  or 
charcoal  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  the  model  stands  on 
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Fig.  34.     Fiust  step,  basic  layout 


a  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  or  a  newspaper.  It  is  up  to  the 
model  to  focus  his  eyes  on  an  object  and  memorize  the  pose, 
but  you  should  do  everything  possible  to  help  him,  especially 
by  having  him  avoid  difTicult  or  complicated  posturc\s.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  3-hour  pose  could  not  be  continiu^d  over  a 
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period  of  3  days   (1  hour  each  day)   without  a  too  drastic 
change  of  tiie  original  position. 

Conventional  45°  lighting  is  best  for  your  first  detailed 
studies,  as  was  used  for  the  rendering  shown  in  Fig.  32.  Later 
you  may  experiment  with  more  than  one  light  source. 

66.  Step  1:  Basic  Layout. — To  begin  the  charcoal  rendering 
shown  in  Fig.  32,  the  artist  made  a  layout  employing  simplified 
basic  forms  and  the  thumb-and-pencil  method.  This  was  begun 
as  soon  as  the  model's  pose  was  selected  and,  memorized,  and 
the  location  of  his  feet  chalk-marked  on  the  floor.  A  reproduc- 
tion of  this  first  step  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  The  heavy  lines  to 
indicate  the  spine,  legs,  and  arms  were  placed  first.  Their  rela- 
tive positions  were  determined  by  the  thumb-and-pencil 
method.  This  same  method  was  employed  to  determine  the 
slant  of  shoulders,  pelvis,  and  base  of  torso.  Following  these 
skeleton  lines,  circular  or  curving  lines  were  drawn  to  indicate 
the  head,  tlie  torso,  and  the  leg  and  arm  muscles.  These  con- 
struction lines  were  followed  with  other  straight  and  curved 
lines  to  indicate  the  contours  of  the  head,  torso,  arms,  legs,  and 
feet.  (Constant  reference  was  made  to  the  model  with  the 
thumb  and  pencil.)  The  entire  layout  was  completed  in  30 
minutes.  You  may  require  less  time.  No  one,  however,  should 
spend  more  than  1  hour  on  a  basic  layout. 

67.  Step  2:  Determining  Contours. — With  a  basic  layout 
such  as  Fig.  34  completed,  you  will  be  able  to  check  the  pro- 
portions and  posture  of  your  study  with  the  model  before  you 
become  involved  in  the  more  complicated  drawing  of  details. 
If  changes  in  the  layout  are  necessary,  they  might  be  easily 
made  or  a  new  study  begun  without  sacrificing  much  time  or 
effort.  The  untrained  beginner's  approach,  however,  would  be 
quite  different.  From  the  outset,  he  would  attempt  to  render  a 
detailed  study  in  light  and  shade.  He  would  omit  what  he  calls 
"bothersome  construction  lines,"  and  then  after  many  hours  of 
painstaking  effort  he  would  wonder  why  his  study  is  poorly 
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Fic;.  35.     Sec;()no  step,  deteumininc;  contours 


proportioned  with  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  model  before 
him.  Do  not,  under  an\'  circumstances,  attempt  to  render  a 
study  of  the  type  shown  in  Fii^.  32  witliout  some  logical  step- 
by-step  procedure  such  as  that  now  given. 

Step  2  is  shown  in  Fig.  35.  At  this  stage  the  artist  was  con- 
cerned  with   the   location   and   indication   of  contours.   These 
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Fig.  36.     Third  step,  mass  tones  indicated 


were  found  by  the  same  thumb-and-pencil  method  you  learned 
to  apply  when  making  a  layout  of  the  plaster-cast  head  in  the 
preceding  Part  I.  By  comparing  Figs.  34  and  35,  you  can 
readily  see  how  Step  2  has  been  developed.  Many  of  the  basic 
construction  lines  have  been  made  lighter  with  the  kneaded 
eraser  so  that  they  will  not  be  confused  with  the  intersecting 
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contour  lines.  Carefully  analyze  these  two  steps,  referring  oc- 
casionally to  the  finished  study  in  Fig.  32.  The  second  step 
required  45  minutes  to  complete. 

68.  Step  S:  Mass  Tones  Indicated. — In  the  third  step  you 
will  be  ready  to  consider  light  and  shade.  Before  placing  the 
necessary  charcoal  tones,  however,  the  kneaded  eraser  should 
be  employed  to  remove  most  of  the  basic  construction  lines 
within  the  figure  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  lines  to  indicate  the 
spine,  slope  of  shoulders^  etc.  Do  not  remove  the  intersecting 
contour  lines  which  will  indicate  the  shape,  posture,  and  pro- 
portions of  the  head,  torso,  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet.  When 
the  Vasic  lines  are  removed,  you  should  study  the  model 
through  partially  closed  eyes.  This  will  help  to  eliminate  subtle 
forms  and  delicate  tones  in  order  to  get,  instead,  a  simpler 
picture  of  the  large  shadow  masses.  Indicate  these  shadow 
areas  on  your  drawing  by  outlining  them  as  you  did  in  "Heads, 
Hands,  and  Feet,"  or  by  placing  the  tones  directly,  as  was  done 
in  Fig.  36.  These  charcoal  tones  shouldA)e  rendered  with  diag- 
onal strokes  to  be  blended  later  with  your  fingers  or  w^ith  a 
stomp.  ^Ij^ 

After  the  shadow  areas  have  been  indicated  with  diagonal 
charcoal  strokes,  )'0u  will  be  ready  to  remove  all  intersecting 
outlines.  In  other  words,  the  contours  will  be  refined  to  a  more 
finished  state.  Just  how  the  artist  proceeded  to  do  this  is  shown 
in  Fig.  36.  The  intersecting  contour  lines  are  still  in  evidence 
down  the  figure's  right  side  and  right  leg.  They  remain  un- 
touched. The  face,  arms,  left  side,  and  left  leg,  however,  have 
been  refined  to  a  finished  statc\  The  intersecting  contour  lines 
have  been  remo\'ed  witli  a  kneaded  eraser  and  replaced  with 
lines  that  more  accurateK  indicate*  the  contours  of  the  model. 
Carefully  analyze  this  illustration.  (Compare  it  with  Figs.  34 
and  35.  Note  especially  how  the  shadow  areas  innnediateK 
give  the  study  a  three-dimensional  appearance.  This  third  step 
required  45  minutes. 
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69.  Final  Step:  Finislicd  Rendering. — After  the  contours 
have  been  refined  and  the  shadows  indicated  with  diagonal 
charcoal  strokes,  it  is  time  for  the  fourth,  or  final,  step.  As  you 
have  learned,  the  first  step  required  30  minutes,  the  second 
step  45  minutes,  and  the  third  step  45  minutes,  or  a  total  of  2 
hours'  work  up  to  this  point.  Since  the  entire  rendering  re- 
quired 3  hours,  1  hour  still  remains  for  the  completion  of  the 
study  shown  in  Fig.  36. 

In  order  to  get  the  finished  study  shown  in  Fig.  32,  the 
artist  first  blended  the  tones  placed  in  Step  3.  Following  this 
blending,  other  shadow  tones  were  added  and  also  blended. 
This  procedure  of  first  adding  and  then  blending  the  tones 
was  continued  until  the  skin  surface  was  completely  modeled. 
Next,  the  dark  accents  were  placed  to  indicate  details  in  the 
face,  back,  legs,  arms,  hands,  and  feet.  Following  the  accents, 
the  background  was  rendered  with  lightly  drawn  vertical 
strokes.  Finally,  the  contour  outlines  in  the  highlight  areas 
were  either  blended  into  the  background  tone  or  removed 
completely  with  the  kneaded  eraser.  The  entire  procedure  will 
be  quite  obvious  if  you  compare  each  step,  Figs.  34,  35,  and  36, 
with  the  finished  study,  Fig.  32.  The  rendering  technique,  the 
same  as  you  studied  previously,  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  33, 
the  actual-size  reproduction. 

You  should  now  attempt  a  3-hour  study  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  32,  employing  the  same  step-by-step  procedure  just 
described.  Please  do  not  make  two  or  three  figure  drawings 
and  then  consider  your  training  and  practice  complete.  A 
dozen,  two  dozen,  or  even  ten  dozen  studies  are  not  enough. 
Ability  to  render  figures  means  unending  practice,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  The  -wise  student,  who  realizes  this 
fact,  will  not  be  disappointed  with  first  attempts;  he  will  not 
"give  up  the  ship"  after  an  unfair  trial.  He  will  spend  years,  if 
necessary,  in  developing  the  skills  he  desires.  He  knows  that 
those  professional  artists  with  the  skills  he  admires  did  not  ac- 
quire them  in  a  day,  in  a  week,  or  even  in  a  year.  He  knows 
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Photo  by  D.  R.  Statile 
Fig.  37.     Two  light  sources 


that  detcMininatioii  was  their  greatest  ally  in  their  drive  toward 
success.  With  this  outlook,  \ou,  also,  should  succeed. 

70.  More  Thau  One  Li<ilit  Source. — After  nou  have  ex- 
hausted the  uiau\  possibilities  ol  a  single  source  of  artificial 
light,  you  will  feel  a  compelling  urge  to  experinuMit  with  two 
or  more  light  sources.  This  is  perfectly  natural.  A  single  source 
has  definite  linu'tations.  (Constant  repetition  of  its  best  positions 
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Fig.  38.     Analysis  diagram  tracing  of  photograph 


will  gradually  produce  monotony.  You  are  encouraged,  there- 
fore^ to  experiment  with  two  or  even  three  light  sources. 

An  excellent  example  of  two  light  sources  is  shown  in  Fig. 
37.  This  i^^hotograph  of  the  same  model  shown  in  Fig.  4 
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and  in  the  single  light  source  study,  Fig.  32.  When  using  dark 
or  black  backgrounds,  as  in  Fig.  37,  a  second  light  source  must 
be  used  if  all  of  a  subject's  contours  are  to  be  indicated.  The 
use  of  two  or  more  light  sources  has  many  advantages.  These 
will  be  covered  in  Part  III,  "The  Female  Figure." 

71.  Analysis  Diagram  of  Fhotograph. — Many  students  fail 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  squinting  one's  eyes  to  shut  out 
unimportant  details  and  consolidate  shadow  forms  seen  in  the 
model.  For  the  benefit  of  such  students.  Fig.  38  has  been  in- 
cluded. It  might  be  called  an  analysis  diagram  of  the  photo- 
graph shown  in  Fig.  37.  It  was  made  by  simply  laying  a  sheet 
of  tracing  paper  over  the  photograph  and  outlining  the  lighted 
areas.  All  areas  of  medium  to  dark  tone  were  treated  as  if  they 
were  solid  black.  The  analysis  was  simplified  further  by  reduc- 
ing many  of  the  subtle  contour  lines  to  straight  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  diagonal  lines.  The  tracing  was  then  transferred  to 
a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  rendered  with  black  drawing 
ink  for  the  reproduction  shown.  It  gives  the  novice  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  what  to  expect  when  studying  a  model  through 
partially  closed  eyes  prior  to  Step  2  and  Step  3. 

You  can  make  similar  analysis  diagrams  with  a  soft  B  or  2B 
pencil  by  tracing  photographs  of  figures'^is^produced  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Such  studies  vvilT  help  develop  vour 
power  of  observation  so  you  will  not  be- confused  with  subtle 
tone  gradations  and  fine  details.  They  will  also  help  you  de- 
velop a  knowledge  of  good  lighting  arrangements  found  in 
professional  photographs. 

72.  Additional  Sft/f/ie5.4-Another  photograph  of  the  model 
with  two  light  sources  is  ^lown  in  Fig.  39.  You  should  make 
an  analvsis  diagram  from  this  reproduction  as  was  done  for 
Fig.  38,  using  a  soft  pencil  instead  of  pen  and  ink.  When  tliis  is 
completed,  turn  to  Fig.  40,  a  rapid  15-niiiMite  s%'tch  of  tin* 
model  shown  in  Fig.  39.  This  stud\  is  intended  only  to  analyze 
qiu"cklv  th(*  lights  and  shadows-  <?f^^^frtlie  model,  before  a 
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Photo  by  D.  R.  Statile 

Fig.  39.     Another  study  with  two  light  sources 


finished  rendering  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  32  is  attempted. 
Very  hght  skeleton  construction  Hnes  were  placed  first.  These 
were  followed  immediately  by  broad  masses  of  charcoal  tone 
applied  directly  without  hesitation.  The  fingers  were  then  used 
to  smudge  some  of  the  tones  before  additional  black  masses 
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by  L.  J.  IVatson 
Fig.  40.     Rapid  preparatory  tone  study 


were  added.  Next,  the  contours  were  rouiihlv  indicated  with 
accented  outHnes.  The  sketch  was  completed  with  broad  char- 
coal strokes  to  indicate  the  background.  The  mass  studies 
shown  facing  page  75  are  of  the  same  type  as  is  that  shown 
in  Fig.  40.  These  were  rendered  with  charcoal  on  grey  paper. 
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Jaiic  Dolph 

Fig.  41.     Diagram  showing  figure  development  with  age 
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White  chalk  was  used  to  indicate  highHghts.  They  can  be 
printed  in  colored  ink  to  give  an  effect  similar  to  that  achieved 
when  colored  crayons  or  pastel  are  substituted  for  charcoal. 
You  can  make  similar  studies  on  tinted  wrapping  paper. 

By  analyzing  the  pose  and  lighting  of  a  model  with  similar 
rapid  preliminary  tone  studies,  you  can  avoid  many  pitfalls 
which  do  not  usually  become  apparent  until  a  detailed  study  is 
begun.  You  may  find  that  the  lights  need  adjusting,  or  perhaps 
it  is  a  tiring  pose  for  the  model  to  hold  for  necessary  long 
periods. 

73.  Figure  Development  With  Age. — The  proportions  of 
the  male  figure  that  have  been  given  are  those  needed  most  by 
the  illustrator,  as  adult  figures  are  most  common  in  commercial 
illustrations.  On  occasion,  however,  the  need  for  figure  draw- 
ings of  infants  and  children  may  arise.  Therefore,  you  should 
know  something  about  the  relative  proportions  of  the  infant 
and  child  figures.  In  beginner's  work,  it  is  common  to  see  a 
drawing  of  a  child  in  which  the  head  is  not  correctly  propor- 
tioned to  the  rest  of  the  body;  the  drawing  is  merely  an  incor- 
rect eight-head  miniature  version  of  an  adult  figure  and  does 
not  represent  a  child  at  all.  You  must  be  prepared  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  error. 

In  order  to  draw  correctly  and  understand  the  construction 
of  a  child's  figure,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  models  and  work 
from  them  just  as  you  did  from  adult  models.  Such  work 
should  not  be  undertaken,  however,  without  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  figure's  development  with  age.  This  knowl- 
edge may  be  acquired  by  an  analysis  of  Fig.  41.  The  diagram 
shows  outline  drawings  of  the  male  figure  at  age  1  yr,  age  3/2 
yr,  age  7  yr,  and  age  14  yr.  A  silhouette  of  the  adult  figure  is 
shown  in  the  background  as  a  guide  to  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

74.  After  a  thorough  study  of  Fig.  41,  you  will  note  that  as 
the  age  increases,  the  relative  proportion  of  head  to  body  (ex- 
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pressed  in  number  of  head-heights)  also  increases.  At  1  yr  of 
age  the  infant  is  only  4  heads  high;  at  8)2  yr  the  child  is  5  heads 
high;  at  7  yr  he  is  6  heads  high;  at  14  yr  he  is  about  TM  heads 
high  and  when  reaching  the  adult  stage  he  is  8  heads  high. 
You  must  realize,  of  course,  that  these  head  heights  are  purehj 
theoretical.  There  is  no  existing  formula  for  determining  an 
accurate  number  of  head-heights  for  any  human  figure,  child 
or  adult.  The  diagram  should,  however,  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  figure  development  than  you  now  have. 

The  diagram  indicates  that  the  head  of  the  1-yr-old  is  rather 
large  in  proportion  to  his  body.  The  head  of  the  3/2-yr-old  child 
{while  actually  larger  than  that  of  the  infant)  is  relatively 
smaller  as  compared  with  his  own  body.  The  head  of  the  7-yr- 
old  child  is  still  smaller,  relatively,  in  proportion  to  his  own 
body,  although  his  head  is  actually  larger  than  that  of  the  3/2- 
yr-old  child.  Again,  the  head  of  the  14-yr-old  youth  is  still 
smaller,  relatively,  as  compared  with  his  own  body,  and  the 
head  of  the  adult  is,  by  comparison  with  his  own  body,  small- 
est of  all.  In  other  words,  although  the  head  does  increase  in 
size  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  this  growth  does  not  begin  to 
compare  with  the  greater  growth  of  the  body.  If  you  under- 
stand this  important  fact,  which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Fig.  41, 
your  studies  of  children  will  look  like  children  and  not  like 
midgets. 

Finally,  you  will  observe  that  an  infant's  figure  is  composed 
of  soft  and  rounded  fatty  tissue  with  almost  no  indication  of 
bones  and  the  yet-to-be-developed  muscle  tissue.  This  soft 
roundness  of  contour  gradually  changes  to  lean  slender  forms 
as  the  bones  grow,  and  then  to  bulbous  forms  caused  by  muscle 
development.  These  changes  are  indicated  in  Fig.  41.  After 
reaching  full  development,  the  figure,  bones,  and  muscles  re- 
main more  or  less  unchanged  for  many  years.  Then,  with  ad- 
vancing age,  the  body  diminishes  somewhat  in  height  because 
of  the  sagging  of  muscles  and  tissues  and  as  a  result  of  a 
stooped  posture  characteristic  of  old   age.   By  familiarizing 
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yourself  with  the  appearance  of  actual  living  models,  you 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  portraying  either  youth  or  old 
age,  once  you  can  render  the  normal  or  idealized  male  figure. 
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Finished  charcoal  rendering  of  life  model 


Ine  Ju  emale  Ju  igure 


Jjasic  (construction 

1.  Comparison  of  Male  and  Female  Figures. — Although, 
from  the  standpoint  of  basic  construction,  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  the  male  and  the  female  skeleton,  there  are 
many  great  physical  differences  which  affect  the  contours  and 
postures.  For  example,  you  will  find  by  comparison  that,  while 
the  contours  of  the  male  figure  are  rather  angular,  and  bulbous, 
the  contours  of  the  female  figure  are  more  rounded  and  sym- 
metrical. The  male  torso  is  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  whereas, 
the  female  torso  is  shaped  somewhat  like  an  hour-glass.  There 
are  many  other  differences,  some  of  which  are  no  doubt  already 
familiar  to  you.  These  will  be  explained  in  following  articles. 

From  now  on  you  should  develop  an  intense  interest  in 
photographs  and  illustrations  of  male  and  female  figures,  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Pay  particular  attention  to  postures, 
memorizing  characteristics  typical  of  each  of  the  sexes.  And 
do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  observing  closely  the 
people  who  live  around  you  every  day. 

Since  the  male  and  female  skeletons  are  basically  similar, 
however,  anyone  who  can  learn  to  draw  male  basic  forms  can 
certainly  learn  to  draw  female  basic  forms.  With  the  ability  to 
lay  out  and  draw  the  latter,  you  should  eventually  be  able  to 
make  fully  rendered  charcoal  studies  of  the  female  as  you  did 
of  the  male.  Indeed,  there  are  many  artists  who  consider  the 
female  figure  less  difficult  to  draw.  Others  consider  the  female 
more  difficult  to  draw,  because  it  is  admittedly  easier  to  indi- 
cate angular  forms  than  it  is  to  indicate  those  which  are  more 
delicate.  In  either  case,  since  you  have  already  completed  your 
study  of  the  male,  you  are  now  well  prepared  to  learn  how  to 
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draw  the  female  whether  you  consider  it  more  difficult  or 
less  so. 

2.  Good  and  Bad  Drawings. — If  you  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  previous  parts,  you  should  now  have  two  or 
three  hundred  practice  sketches  and  finished  studies  on  hand. 
Although  many  are  undoubtedly  bad  drawings,  there  will  be  at 
least  a  few  and  perhaps  a  great  number  of  very  good  ones 
among  them.  This  should  bring  an  awareness  that  you  can 
make  good  drawings  as  well  as  bad  ones.  You  should  be  aware, 
also,  that  no  matter  how  skilled  you  become,  you  will  always 
make  a  certain  number  of  bad  drawings.  More  important  than 
the  quality  of  your  student  drawing  is  the  fact  that  you  are 
learning,  and  progressing  toward  a  professional  goal.  Every 
artist,  student  or  professional,  has  his  bad  days,  when  he  cannot 
make  a  good  drawing  if  his  life  depended  on  it.  Artists  have 
their  share  of  such  days  just  as  do  workers  in  every  other  field 
of  endeavor. 

When  a  student's  drawings  are  consistently  bad,  however, 
he  should  investigate  and  determine  the  reason  or  reasons  why. 
Usually  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to  basic  faults.  A  student 
may  neglect  to  employ  a  layout  or  basic  construction  lines. 
In  an  eifort  to  avoid  doing  things  in  what  he  calls  the  "hard 
way,"  he  may  be  taking  a  foolish  "short  cut"  by  not  checking 
proportions  by  the  thumb-and-pencil  method  in  the  early 
stages.  Professionals  may  also  resort  to  "short  cuts"  when  under 
pressure  of  a  "deadline."  When  a  drawing  is  bad,  however, 
they  know  enough  to  discard  it  and  start  a  new  one  the  "hard 
way."  If  all  drawings  attempted  on  a  certain  day  are  bad,  you 
should  discard  them  and  try  again  another  day.  Do  not  permit 
one  bad  day  to  discourage  you,  however,  and  thereby  undo  all 
the  good  work  you  have  previously  completed.  Also,  do  not  let 
the  inevitable  first  few  feeble  attempts  to  render  female  studies 
upset  you.  Accept  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  you  have 
learned  to  draw  simple  household  objects,  the  plaster  cast,  and 
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L.  J.  Watson 

Fig.   1.  Diagrammatic  study  ok  female  bones 


male  figures,  you  can  also  learn  to  draw  female  figures  and 
eventually  to  draw  and  paint  almost  anything  you  choose. 

3.  Female  Skeleton. — Before  attempting  to  render  female 
life  studies,  familiarize  yourself  with  the  female  skeleton 
just  as  you  did  the  male  skeleton.  An  idealized  eight-head  ver- 
sion of  the  female  skeleton  and  figure  contours  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  By  comparing  this  diagrammatic  study  with  the  male 
diagrammatic  study  shown  previously,  you  will  note  only  two 
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outstanding  diflferences.  One  is  the  rib  cage  in  the  female,  which 
is  proportionately  smaller  than  in  the  male.  The  other  is  the 
pelvis,  which  has  a  larger  opening  and  a  proportionately  larger 
overall  shape  than  the  male.  The  smaller  rib  cage  and  larger 
pelvis  are  in  part  responsible  for  giving  the  female  torso  a  more 
or  less  hour-glass  shape  as  compared  with  the  somewhat 
wedge-shaped  male  torso.  Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  these  basic  shapes,  such  as  the  proportionately  narrower 
shoulders  and  wider  thighs  of  the  female. 

The  names  of  the  bones  have  not  been  indicated  in  Fig.  1, 
since  they  are  the  same  as  were  shown  in  the  male  study. 
You  probably  know  these  now,  without  referring  to  the  male 
study.  The  locations  of  the  nipples  and  the  navel  have  been 
indicated,  however,  because  they  are  slightly  lower,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  head  heights,  than  in  the  male.  The  nipples,  by  the 
way,  are  not  located  in  the  center  of  the  breasts,  as  some 
beginners  represent  them.  Aside  from  these  minor  diflFerences, 
the  eight-head  method  of  proportioning  the  figure  is  the  same, 
with  the  fourth  head-height  or  midway  point  located  at  the 
crotch.  Study  this  illustration  carefully  and  refer  to  it  when- 
ever necessary.  The  eight-head  method  of  checking  the  propor- 
tions of  an  idealized  figure  may  be  employed  so  long  as  the 
figure  is  standing  or  not  greatly  foreshortened.  For  actually 
drawing  female  figures  in  the  foreshortened  positions  usually 
required,  however,  you  should  employ  basic  construction  and 
find  proportions  by  the  thumb-and-pencil  or  eye-measurement 
method. 

4.  Female  Muscle  Diagram. — A  close  study  of  Fig.  2  will 
show  you  that  the  locations  of  the  female  muscles  are  the  same 
as  in  the  male,  although  they  are  not  so  prominently  developed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  female  muscles  may  not  be  de- 
veloped as  much  or  even  more  than  in  the  average  male.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  female  weight  lifters  and  other  female 
sports  figures  who  have  a  considerably  greater  muscle  devel- 
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L.  J.  Watson 
Fig.  2.  Diagram  of  female  muscles 


opment  than  the  average  man  on  the  street.  It  is  not  the  nature 
of  a  woman  to  be  so  developed,  however,  and  it  is  not  com- 
monplace to  find  one  who  is.  As  a  commercial  artist  you  will  be 
concerned  primarily  with  the  rendering  of  attractive,  idealized, 
eight-head  female  figures  and  not  muscular  females. 

The  most  prominent  muscles  in  the  idealized  female  figure 
are  presumably  padded  with  fine  layers  of  fatty  tissue,  which 
gives  softer,  more  subtly  rounded  contours  to  the  skin  surface 
than  in  the  idealized  male.  All  of  the  muscles  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
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however,  do  affect  the  contours  or  skin  surface.  It  will  be  well 
therefore,  for  you  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  While  it 
is  not  absolutely  essential  that  you  memorize  the  names  of  all 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  either  the  male  or  the  female,  a 
knowledge  of  them  will  be  a  definite  asset  to  vou.  In  checking 
Fig.  2,  you  will  note  that  the  female  breasts  although  sup- 
ported by,  are  not  to  be  confused  with,  the  pectoralis  major 
muscles.  It  is  the  mammary  glaiids  that  give  them  their  parti- 
cular shape.  The  forms  of  the  female  breasts  are  very  subtle 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  male.  In  the  front  view,  where 
there  are  no  contouring  outlines,  you  will  find  that  the  drawing 
and  rendering  of  these  subtle  glands  or  breasts  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  careful  indication  of  the  highlights  and  marginal 
shadow  tones. 

5.  Idealized  Female  Figure. — Although  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  draw  idealized  versions  of  attractive  young  women, 
this  does  not  mean  that  you  will  resort  to  drawing  the  so-called 
"pretty  girl"  pictures  described  in  Part  I,  "Heads,  Hands,  and 
Feet."  An  attractive  girl  may  be  unusually  beautiful  by  popular 
standards  and  still  not  fall  into  the  exaggerated  "pretty  girl" 
category  as  depicted  on  certain  magazine  covers.  It  is  only 
when  the  real  facial  beauty  of  character  or  personality  is  hid- 
den by  an  overworked  make-up  job  that  a  girl  becomes 
merely  "pretty."  As  a  rule  it  is  the  artist  or  photographer  who 
is  responsible  for  either  portraying  or  hiding  a  model's  real 
facial  character.  Today  it  is  rare  to  find  a  professional  model 
who  would  consciously  or  deliberately  disguise  her  natural 
beauty. 

The  charcoal  studies  shown  throughout  Part  III  are  based 
on  idealized  female  figures.  These  are  the  types  you  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with.  With  more  experience  you  will  learn 
how  to  draw  character  studies,  cartoon  figures,  and  so  on, 
based  on  these  idealized  male  and  female  versions  by  simply 
exaggerating  or  distorting  the  proportions  as  necessary. 
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Fig.  3.  Ideal  female  figure 
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6.  Ideal  Female  Model. — In  Fig.  3  is  shown  an  excellent 
photograph  of  a  female  model  having  near-perfect  face  and 
figure  proportions  when  based  on  the  idealized  eight-head 
version  preferred  by  modern  illustrators.  Carefully  study  this 
photograph,  noting  particularly  the  smoothly  rounded  body 
contours,  the  location  and  shape  of  the  breasts,  and  the  grace- 
ful posture.  Note  also  the  highlights  and  shadows  and  try  to 
determine  the  direction  and  number  of  light  sources.  The 
model  shown  is,  of  course,  above  average  in  figure  and  facial 
beauty.  Models  with  such  attractive  qualities  are  in  demand 
by  artists  and  photographers  because  they  typify  the  ideal 
female  face  and  figure  needed  for  romantic  story  and  adver- 
tisement costume  illustrations. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  be  able  to  engage  a  model 
with  such  ideal  proportions.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  you 
should  strive  to  employ  female  models  with  as  nearly  ideal 
proportions  as  possible.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  trying  to 
engage  a  model,  you  should  join  or  organize  a  sketch  club  or 
visit  the  beaches,  as  was  previously  suggested.  Last,  but  not 
least,  you  may  employ  life  photographs  of  the  high  quality 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Books  containing  such  life  studies  for  art 
students  and  professional  artists  may  be  purchased  by  writing 
to  Gale  Publications,  Inc.,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

7.  Foreshortening  and  Head-Heights. — The  modeled  clay 
male  figure  that  you  viewed  in  Part  I  has  undoubtedly  given 
you  an  excellent  start  in  understanding  the  appearance  of  fore- 
shortened human  figures.  A  similar  procedure  will  be  used  in 
this  part.  In  Fig.  4  is  shown  an  idealized  female  figure  modeled 
in  clay  after  the  eight-head  skeleton  study  shov^ni  in  Fig.  1. 
The  eight  sections  have  been  indicated  by  wrapping  white 
cords  around  the  figure.  The  posture  of  this  figure  was  planned 
to  give  you  a  more  thorough  idea  of  figure  balance,  weight 
distribution,  and  torso  action.  The  same  clay  model  was  photo- 
graphed from  six  different  angles. 
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Fig.  4.  Left  front  view  of  clay  figure 
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Fig.  5.  Left  back  view  of  clay  figure 
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In  the  left  front  view  of  the  figure  shown  in  Fig.  4,  note 
particularly  the  contours  of  the  head,  shoulders,  breasts,  waist, 
hips,  left  arm,  and  both  legs.  Check  also  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  parts.  Note  the  appearance  of  the  torso  caused 
by  the  opposing  actions  of  rib  cage  and  pelvis.  If  the  figure 
were  shown  standing  at  "attention,"  all  of  the  white  cords 
would  appear  to  form  straight  lines. 

8.  Left  Back  View  of  Clay  Figure. — The  second  photo- 
graphic study  of  the  clay  figure  was  taken  with  the  camera 
lens  facing  the  left  back  of  the  model.  The  same  vertical  posi- 
tion of  the  camera  lens  midway  between  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  bottom  of  the  feet  was  maintained.  This  back  study  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  Analyze  the  head,  torso,  arms,  and  legs  and 
compare  them  with  the  same  parts  in  Fig.  4.  Note  the  changes 
in  proportions  when  only  certain  parts  of  the  figure  are  greatly 
foreshortened.  The  right  arm,  for  example,  is  farther  away 
from  the  camera  and  therefore  appears  much  smaller  than  the 
left  arm. 

9.  Right  Back  and  Right  Front  Views  of  Figure. — In  Fig.  6 
two  additional  views  of  the  clay  figure  are  shown;  the  right 
back  view  in  (a)  and  the  right  front  view  in  (b).  Analysis 
and  comparison  with  Figs.  4  and  5  will  reveal  many  other 
peculiar  transformations  caused  by  viewpoint  and  foreshort- 
ening. Note  the  appearance  of  the  right  arm  in  (a),  for  exam- 
ple, as  compared  with  the  same  arm  in  (b).  Study  these 
positions  and  check  other  parts  carefully;  then  compare  them 
with  Figs.  4  and  5.  Compare  them  with  the  male  studies  shown 
in  the  previous  text. 

10.  High  Angle  and  Low  Angle. — In  Fig.  7  two  radically 
foreshortened  studies  of  the  clay  model  are  shown.  To  sjet  the 
photograph  shown  in  (a)  the  camera  was  moved  upward  to  a 
high  angle.  This  makes  the  eight-head  division  appear  grad- 
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Fig.  6.  Additional  views  of  clay  figure 
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Fig.  7.  High-  and  low-angle  views  of  the  model 


ually  smaller  from  the  head  down  to  the  feet.  To  get  the 
photograph  shown  in  ( Z? ) ,  the  camera  was  lowered  so  the  lens 
faced  the  model  from  a  low-angle  position.  In  this  case  the 
head-heights  appear  larger  at  the  feet,  becoming  gradually 
smaller  as  they  reach  the  head.  In  comparing  these  studies 
with  each  other,  make  mental  notes  of  the  figure's  parts  so 
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you  can  learn  to  apply  accurately  the  fundamental  principles 
of  foreshortening  to  the  female  figure  studies  that  you  draw 
and  render  from  living  models.  These  principles  will  be  ab- 
solutely worthless  to  you  if  you  do  not  learn  to  apply  them. 
Foreshortening  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  figure 
drawing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  for  anyone  willing 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  experiment  with  it.  It  can  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  those  who  ignore  it. 

IJasic  £  ovins 

11.  Simplified  Construction. — As  in  drawing  male  figures, 
living  models  are  also  of  the  greatest  importance  in  learning 
to  draw  and  render  female  figures.  There  is  no  better  way. 
With  a  model  before  you,  you  can  see  and  analyze  each  part 
and  action  of  a  figure.  Without  a  model  you  are  guessing.  But 
just  as  does  any  builder,  you  must  have  a  foundation  and 
framework  on  which  to  construct  your  figure  studies,  male  or 
female,  even  with  a  model  before  you.  The  methods  of  con- 
struction that  we  have  developed  for  beginners  are  simplified, 
as  such  methods  should  be.  Logically,  they  are  based  on  the 
actual  human  framework  or  skeleton.  Beginners  are  urged  to 
use  our  basic  construction  methods  coupled  with  the  thumb- 
and-pencil  method  of  measuring  and  proportioning.  Advanced 
students  may,  if  they  desire,  originate  and  develop  methods  of 
their  own  after  first  trying  our  methods. 

12.  Lines  and  Masses. — Two  simplified  basic  forms  made 
by  using  the  front- view  skeleton  diagram.  Fig.  1,  as  a  guide 
are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  These  female  forms  are  almost  identical 
with  the  male  forms,  as  you  will  note  by  comparison.  The  chief 
differences  lie  in  the  forms  representing  the  rib  cage  and  the 
pelvis.  Lines  to  represent  long  hair  have  also  been  indicated  on 
the  head.  The  basic  study  in  (a)  is  a  simplified  line  version  of 
the  female  skeleton.  The  basic  study  in  {h)  is  a  system  em- 
ploying masses  of  dark  tone  to  represent  the  shadow  areas  of 
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Fig.  8.  Basic  form  studies 


the  figure.  Beginners  should  use  the  hne  method  until  they 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  propor- 
tions of  the  female  figure.  Later,  and  with  practice,  the  more 
rapid  mass  method  should  also  be  used.  Both  studies  shown 
in  Fig.  8  are  pencil  drawings.  Make  several  copies  of  them 
at  this  time  before  you  proceed  with  further  study. 

13.  Back  and  Side  Views  of  Basic  Forms. — In  Fig.  9  are 
shown  back  and  side  views  of  the  simplified  female  basic 
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Fig.  9.  Basic  forms,  back  and  side 


forms.  You  should  make  several  copies  of  these  outline  pencil 
drawings  after  you  have  copied  those  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Do  not 
be  discouraged  if  your  first  attempts  are  badly  proportioned. 
Keep  on  trying.  After  a  few  days  of  regular  practice  you  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  these  simple  forms.  Divide  them 
into  eight  equal  sections  or  head-heights  if  it  will  help  you 
proportion  them.  In  a  short  time  you  will  know  how  to  pro- 
portion and  draw  the  forms  from  memory  just  as  you  did  the 
male  forms. 
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14.  Postures  and  Body  Movements. — Action  of  the  torso, 
distribution  of  weight,  and  figure  balance  are  basically  the 
same  in  the  female  as  in  the  male.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  these 
fundamental  performances  of  the  human  body,  you  should 
review  the  preceding  instruction  text.  There  are  differences, 
however,  between  typical  postures  and  body  movements  of 
the  female  when  they  are  compared  with  those  of  the  male. 
These  can  be  analyzed  and  understood  best  by  observation  of 
actual  models.  Detailed  verbal  descriptions  would  only  be 
confusing  and  perhaps  unduly  contradictory.  By  simply  stand- 
ing on  any  public  thoroughfare  where  people  may  be  seen 
walking,  standing,  or  sitting,  you  can  observ^e  these  all-impor- 
tant body  movements  and  postures  of  men  as  compared  with 
those  of  women.  Note  particularly  and  compare  the  walking 
gait  of  men  with  that  of  women.  By  and  large,  you  can  sum 
up  your  observations  with  a  note  that  women  walk,  stand,  and 
seat  themselves  with  considerably  more  grace  and  studied 
poise  than  do  men. 

The  fact  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are  more  poised  and  grace- 
ful than  men  is  due  partly  to  their  body  construction  or  finer 
natures  and  partly  to  their  clothing  and  accessories  of  dress. 
High-heel  shoes,  for  example,  are  certainly  a  contributing 
factor.  It  obviously  requires  more  skill  and  a  more  graceful 
carriage  to  walk  in  high-heel  shoes  than  in  those  with  flat  heels. 
When  the  opportunity  arises,  note  how  graceless  or  mannish  a 
woman  walks  while  wearing  low-heel  shoes,  tailored  slacks, 
and  a  loose-fitting  shirt  or  sweater.  Note  also  how  much  more 
graceful  a  girl  or  a  woman  looks  in  a  long  flowing  evening 
gown  than  she  does  in  tailored  street  clothes.  A  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  unknowingly  acquires  a  degree  of  feminine  poise 
while  dancing  and  skating.  This  is  especially  notable  in  the 
graceful  movements  of  a  man  skating  on  ice.  Make  it  a  point 
to  check  this  fact  the  next  time  you  see  a  male  skater.  Remem- 
ber these  things  when  drawing  figures  from  life. 
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15.  Shorthand  Notes. — With  the  abihty  to  draw  female 
basic  forms  you  should  now  be  prepared  to  render  shorthand 
notes  directly  from  actual  female  figures  as  seen  in  public 
places.  We  hope  you  have  acquired  the  excellent  habit  of  car- 
rying a  pocket  notebook  and  a  pencil  or  a  pen  with  you  at  all 
times  so  that  you  can  take  advantage  of  every  possible  chance 
to  make  such  rapid  notes  and  sketches.  A  page  of  these 
sketches  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  They  were  drawn  in  the  same  un- 
hesitant  manner  as  the  male  shorthand  notes  previously  shown. 
Carefully  examine  these  posture  studies  and  then  analyze 
them  with  basic  form  studies.  Preparing  and  then  analyzing 
notes  will  develop  your  powers  of  observation  better  and  more 
quickly  than  any  other  method  we  know.  Refer  to  Part  II  if 
you  have  forgotten  the  correct  procedure. 

In  Fig.  11  are  shown  two  basic  figures  developed  from  the 
notes  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  Fig.  10.  Can  you  cap- 
ture and  develop  others?  You  can  if  you  try.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  practice.  Perfection  is  not  desired.  Although  they 
are  correctly  drawn,  the  studies  shown  are  far  from  faultless. 
They  were  not  intended  to  be  perfect.  Nowhere  in  this  text 
will  you  find  a  truly  perfect  figure  drawing.  All  have  at  least 
one  minor  fault.  Correct,  yes;  but  correct  does  not  mean  per- 
fect. The  author  has  yet  to  make  a  truly  faultless  figure  draw- 
ing or  to  see  a  professional  rendering  anywhere  that  is  faultless 
in  the  full  sense.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  its  precision,  a  camera  has 
yet  to  be  developed  that  can  record  without  some  minute 
degree  of  error  or  distortion. 

These  elementary  facts  should  be  a  consolation  to  you  if 
you  have  been  harboring  the  beginner's  constant  fear  of  mak- 
ing errors.  If  you  have  such  a  fear,  forget  it.  Your  work  will 
never  be  perfect.  No  one's  work  ever  is.  It  just  "isn't  in  the 
cards."  This  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  not  striving  for  perfec- 
tion. With  a  lesser  goal,  we  could  hope  for  little  more  than 
mediocrity.  There  are  too  many  mediocre  artists  who,  knowing 
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L.  J.  Watson 
Fig.   11.   Reconstructed  notes 


that  true  perfection  is  not  attainable,  have  overlooked  the 
possibility  that  near -perfection  might  be  attained.  Strike  a 
happy  medium  and  you  will  neither  be  hopelessly  discouraged 
nor  erringly  overconfident.  Both  of  these  extremes  spell  defeat 
for  any  budding  artist. 

16.  Basic  Forms  From  Clay  Model. — It  is  assumed  that 
from  now  on  you  will  be  conscientiously  filling  pocket  note- 
books with  pages  of  shorthand  posture  notes  of  both  male  and 
female  figures.  You  can  buy  small  notebooks  in  any  dime  store. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  paper  is  plain  white, 
colored,  or  ruled.  What  does  matter  is  the  number  of  pages  you 
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Fig.  12.  Basic  form  analysis  of  clay  figure 
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fill  in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  a  year's  time  you  should  have 
filled  at  least  thirty  notebooks  to  be  used  for  reference  pur- 
poses. One  notebook  a  week  would  be  an  admirable  goal. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  anyone's  saying  he  "has  no  time  to  make 
such  sketches."  Time  may  be  found  while  going  to  and  from 
your  place  of  employment;  during  your  lunch  hour;  on  your 
day  oflF;  while  waiting  for  a  bus;  while  having  your  car  serv- 
iced, or  during  your  many  other  idle  moments.  No  student  is 
so  busy  at  all  times  that  he  cannot  spare  a  few  minutes  each 
day  for  a  dozen  or  so  of  rapid  posture  studies  like  those  in  Fig. 
10.  Be  determined  to  develop  the  sketching  habit.  Do  not  fool 
yourself  into  believing  that  it  is  not  a  good  habit. 

To  further  your  knowledge  of  the  female  figure,  analyze 
with  basic  form  studies  the  photographs  of  the  clay  model.  A 
basic  form  line  analysis  of  the  reproduction  shown  in  Fig.  4 
was  drawn  for  Fig.  12.  Note  the  curvature  of  the  line  repre- 
senting the  spinal  column  and  the  opposing  actions  of  the 
forms  representing  the  rib  cage  and  pelvis.  After  studying  this 
illustration,  take  up  your  pencil  or  charcoal  and  practice  paper 
and  prepare  similar  studies  of  the  same  clay  figure.  Make 
others  of  those  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7.  If  necessary,  make 
a  dozen  or  more  analyses  of  each  photograph  reproduction. 
Remember  that  a  simple  framework  of  lines  such  as  these  basic 
forms  will  be  of  great  value  to  you  in  drawing  realistic  female 
figure  studies  from  life,  from  photographs,  and  from  memory. 
After  you  have  learned  to  proportion  these  forms  correctly  and 
to  lay  them  out  quickly,  there  is  no  reason  why  your  finished 
figures  should  not  be  correctly  proportioned.  If  your  basic 
forms  are  carelessly  proportioned,  however,  or  if  you  foolishly 
attempt  to  draw  and  render  figures  without  using  some  such 
simplified  construction  methods,  you  deserve,  and  can  expect, 
your  finished  figure  renderings,  also,  to  be  poorly  proportioned 
like  the  work  of  an  untrained  beginner.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  lopsided  figure  drawing,  however,  if  your  basic 
construction  lines  are  correctly  proportioned. 
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Fig.  13.  Basic  forms  from  shorthand  notes 


17.  Basic  Forms  From  Life  and  Photographs. — In  Fig.  13 
are  shown  six  basic  forms  prepared  from  rough  shorthand 
notes  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  10.  In  Fig.  14  are  shown  five 
basic  forms   drawn  from   arrested-action   photographs.   Both 
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Fig.  14.  Basic  forms  from  action  photographs 


Fig.  13  and  Fig.  14  are  included  here  as  further  evidence  of 
the  value  of  basic  construction  when  used  for  analysis  of  fe- 
male postures.  You  can  find  dozens  of  female  action  photo- 
graphs in  current  newspapers  and  magazines  to  supplement 
your  notebooks  of  rough  sketches  from  life.  Later,  when  you 
have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the 
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nude  female  figure,  you  will  be  able  to  draw  contour  studies 
from  memory  by  simply  outlining  these  basic  forms. 

18.  Additional  Practice. — Before  going  on  to  studies  from 
life  models,  you  should  review  the  text  up  to  this  point.  Spend 
at  least  1  week  in  preparing  practice  basic  forms  from  original 
shorthand  notes,  from  the  clay-figure  reproductions,  and  from 
photographs.  Make  at  least  three  basic  studies  of  the  photo- 
graph shown  in  Fig.  3.  If  your  first  construction  sketch  of  this 
photograph  is  badly  proportioned,  try  drawing  a  second  one 
on  a  sheet  of  tissue  or  tracing  paper  laid  over  the  reproduction. 
Following  this  tracing,  try  a  third  one  freehand  again.  Com- 
pare all  three  studies.  The  tracing  will  be  the  best  study,  of 
course,  but  the  third  sketch  should  be  almost  as  good  and  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  over  the  first  freehand  attempt. 
Tracings  should  not  be  necessary,  however,  and  indicate  a 
need  for  review  of  the  basic  forms  shown  in  Part  I. 

Always  review  if  you  feel  uncertain  of  anything  previously 
covered.  From  now  on,  you  will  be  expected  to  know  how  to 
draw  male  and  female  basic  forms  with  at  least  as  much  skill 
as  those  shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14.  Many  students  will  make 
better  studies  than  those  shown.  This  is  an  expected  happen- 
ing and,  although  such  work  is  not  unusual,  it  is  commendable. 
Do  not  worry  about  complexities  that  will  obviously  be  over- 
come after  devoting  necessary  long  hours  to  the  making  of 
studies  from  life  models. 

utuaies  from  Ju  emale  J\loaels 

19.  Posing  and  Lighting  Your  Model. — In  posing  and  light- 
ing your  model,  apply  the  same  basic  rules  as  those  you 
have  learned  and  experimented  with  during  the  study  of  heads 
in  Part  I.  The  training  and  experience  you  have  gained  bv 
working  with  male  models  will  be  invaluable.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  The  Male  Figure,  posing  and  lighting  are  creative  prob- 
lems. They  are  solved  best  by  trial-and-error  methods.  Some 
students  will  create  better  arrangements  than  other  students. 
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Fig.  15.  Rapid  sketches  from  life 


In  your  home-studio  you  and  your  model  will  be  the  only 
judges  of  good  and  bad  arrangements.  In  a  sketch  club  your 
fellow  art  students  will  share  with  you  the  responsibility  of 
arranging  lights  and  poses. 
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Actually,  there  are  few  poses  or  lighting  arrangements  that 
are  truly  bad  for  study  purposes.  In  this  matter,  however,  char- 
coal renderings  for  study  purposes  differ  from  renderings  made 
in  other  mediums  solely  for  reproduction  purposes.  As  a  pro- 
fessional preparing  story  or  advertising  illustrations,  you  would 
be  required  to  get  the  best  possible  arrangement  of  figure, 
lights,  costume,  and  accessories.  In  professional  illustrations, 
composition  will  be  of  primary  importance,  since  drawing 
ability  and  rendering  skill  are  prerequisites  to  any  professional 
art  status. 

20.  Rapid  Sketches. — Your  first  charcoal  studies  from  a 
female  life  model  should  be  rapid  30-second  sketches  of  the 
type  shown  in  Fig.  15.  As  you  learned  in  The  Male  Figure, 
such  studies  are  quickly  sketched  with  a  combination  of  spon- 
taneous lines  and  broad  dark-toned  masses.  They  will  help 
both  you  and  the  model  to  overcome  the  self-consciousness 
which  is  almost  always  present  during  the  first  life  sessions. 
They  will  also  discourage  the  beginner's  urge  to  see  and  draw 
relatively  unimportant  details  before  correct  figure  proportion 
is  learned.  Rapid  sketches  of  this  type  compel  you  to  forget 
the  details  and  concentrate  only  on  the  posture,  the  predomi- 
nant shadow  masses,  and  the  overall  appearance  and  propor- 
tions of  the  figure.  They  are  begun  with  a  minimum  of  rapidly 
sketched  lines  for  the  basic  construction.  These  lines  quickly 
establish  the  model's  posture.  Next,  the  broad  side  of  the  char- 
coal is  used  to  indicate  the  predominant  shadow  areas.  Finally, 
the  contours  are  indicated  with  a  minimum  of  rapidly  drawn 
outlines.  If  a  line  or  a  mass  is  incorrect,  it  is  not  removed  or 
replaced.  Seconds  are  not  wasted  in  erasing  or  "doodling."  The 
correct  procedure  will  be  obvious  after  a  few  trial  efforts  pat- 
terned after  Fig.  15. 

You  will  have  a  lot  of  fun  making  30-second  sketches.  Try- 
ing to  capture  an  immediate  impression  of  the  model  poised 
before  you  will  keep  you  on  your  toes.  To  insure  that  you  will 
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Fig,  16.  Basic  forms  combined  with  tone  masses 
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not  work  over  the  time  limit,  you  should  instruct  the  model  to 
change  her  pose  every  30  seconds.  A  large  clock  or  a  stop 
watch  might  be  conveniently  placed.  Your  finished  sketches 
may  be  as  simple  as  the  mass-type  basic  forms  shown  in  (h). 
Fig.  8.  Time  will  not  permit  them  to  be  more  elaborate  than 
those  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

21.  Combining  Basic  Forms  and  Tone  Masses. — After 
making  a  series  of  30-second  sketches,  you  should  try  a  series 
of  5-minute  studies  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  16.  These  are  a 
combination  of  basic  forms  in  line,  tone  masses,  and  contour 
outlines.  They  bring  a  much  more  realistic  impression  of  the 
model  than  is  possible  or  desirable  to  show  in  a  30-second 
sketch.  By  the  same  token,  they  require  a  closer  observation  of 
the  model.  The  posture  should  be  determined  first  and  then 
indicated  with  basic  forms  in  line,  proportioned  like  the  model 
before  you.  Following  the  skeletonlike  construction  lines,  the 
shadow  areas  are  placed  with  the  broad  side  of  the  charcoal. 
Finally,  the  contours  in  the  lighted  areas  are  indicated  with 
sketchy  outlines.  Try  to  avoid  merely  seeking  a  likeness  of  the 
model  before  you.  A  likeness  at  this  stage  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. Your  drawing  will  be  much  more  interesting  if  you 
concentrate,  instead,  on  the  movement  and  form  of  the  figure. 
Look  for  forms  in  different  postures  which  may  be  compared 
to  simple  still-life  objects.  You  will  then  gradually  develop 
the  ability  to  liken  some  forms  to  the  sphere,  to  the  pyramid, 
or  to  the  cylinder;  others,  to  simple  household  objects. 

22.  Additional  Form  and  Mass  Studies. — Studies  of  the 
same  type  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  16  are  reproduced  in  Fig.  17. 
These  were  drawn  from  the  living  model  in  an  average  period 
of  5  to  10  minutes  each.  Study  them  carefully.  The  basic  con- 
struction lines  were  removed  with  a  kneaded  eraser  from  the 
study  at  the  lower  left.  After  your  construction  lines  for  a  study 
have  served  their  purpose  you  may  remove  them  before  finish- 
ing the  work.  Realize,  however,  that  construction  lines  of  some 
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Fig.  17.  Studies  of  longer  duration 


kind  should  precede  any  attempts  to  render  a  figure  drawing. 
Construction  lines  were  used  for  each  and  every  illustration 
in  this  and  preceding  parts.  To  the  uninitiated  person  who  has 
never  watched  an  artist  work,  the  necessary  absence  of  con- 
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Fig.  18.  Ten-  to  fifteen-minute  studies  from  life 


struction  lines  in  the  reproduction  of  finished  professional  il- 
lustrations does  not  mean,  as  it  should,  that  they  were  correctly 
placed  and  then  later  removed.  To  his  untrained  eyes  it  indi- 
cates that  no  construction  lines  were  used  in  the  first  place; 
that  by  some  stroke  of  genius  the  artist  was  able  to  render  his 
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illustration  without  the  aid  of  anything  so  "elementary"  as 
basic  construction.  This  misconception  may  be  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  average  beginner  has  been  unable  to  reason 
out  figure  drawing  for  himself.  Without  a  teacher  he  tries 
instead  to  draw  realistic  figures  by  indicating  only  that  which 
he  can  see,  the  contours  in  outline.  This  method  is  natural  for 
grade  school  children  and  artists  of  the  primitive  school,  but 
not  for  adult  students  of  the  commercial  arts.  Even  simplified 
cartoon  figures  are  laid  out  with  construction  lines. 

23.  Ten-  to  Fifteen-Minute  Studies  From  Life. — At  this 
stage  you  should  have  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  and  pos- 
tures of  the  undraped  female  figure.  In  your  next  model-study 
session  (in  home-studio  or  sketch  club),  increase  the  time  for 
each  pose  from  10  to  15  minutes.  This  will  enable  you  to  con- 
centrate on  more  accurate  portrayals  of  the  figure  than  was 
possible  in  preceding  studies.  Strive  for  results  like  those 
shown  in  the  four  charcoal  drawings  in  Fig.  18.  With  practice 
you  will  do  as  well,  if  not  better.  The  originals  were  rendered 
on  a  full  19  in.  by  25  in.  sheet  of  charcoal  paper.  Like  all  other 
illustrations  in  this  text,  they  have  been  considerably  reduced 
for  reproduction  within  the  mechanical  limitations  of  the  page 
size.  Make  dozens  of  studies  like  these.  Have  the  model  take 
seated  poses,  standing  poses,  reclining  poses,  and  arrested- 
action  poses.  Use  props,  such  as  a  chair,  a  cushion,  or  a  table, 
for  her  to  rest  on  or  against.  Study  the  positions  of  arms  and 
legs.  Note  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  breasts  in  each 
pose.  Note  also  the  curvature  of  the  spine  in  difterent  back 
studies.  Do  not  forget  to  give  the  model  frequent  rest  periods, 
especially  during  difficult  poses. 

24.  Memory  Studies. — As  when  you  were  drawing  male 
figures,  continue  to  get  needed  practice  by  making  female 
figures  from  memory  of  the  pose  or  poses  that  impressed  you 
most.  These  should  be  done  during  the  periods  when  your 
model  is  resting  and  after  her  day's  or  evening's  work  has 
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Fig.  19.  Memory  studies  of  female  figures 


ended.  Usually  the  most  impressive  poses  will  be  tlie  most 
difficult  ones,  the  figure  attitudes  that  require  additional  draw- 
ing practice.  In  Fig.  19  are  shown  four  of  such  memory  studies. 
Drawn  rapidly  witli  broad-side  charcoal  strokes,  they  repre- 
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sent  four  different  poses.  These  studies  were  made  to  show  you 
different  rendering  methods.  Actually,  you  might  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  not  one  but  four  studies  of  a  single  pose 
before  it  satisfies  you.  For  example,  the  raised  arm  of  the  study 
at  upper  left  in  Fig.  19  is  obviously  not  correctly  proportioned. 
In  actual  practice,  another  study  of  this  same  pose  would  be 
made  to  proportion  the  arm  more  nearly  as  it  should  be.  Per- 
haps two  or  three  additional  studies  would  be  necessary  before 
a  satisfactory  result  is  achieved.  This  type  of  memory  study 
depends  on  the  free  time  you  have  when  the  model  is  not 
working.  For  want  of  a  classification,  it  might  be  called  oppor- 
tune memory  study. 

Another  type  of  memory  study  is  quite  different  from  op- 
portune study  and  it  might  be  called  planned  memory  study. 
Planned  sketches  or  studies,  as  you  learned  in  the  study  of 
male  figures,  are  made  by  directing  a  model  to  hold  a  pose  for 
a  short  time — perhaps  3  minutes  during  which  you  make  a 
mental  impression  of  it  by  concentrated  observation.  During 
this  period,  when  the  model  is  posing,  you  do  not  draw  a  single 
line  or  tone  on  your  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  specified  time, 
the  model  should  rest  while  you  attempt  to  sketch  the  pose  as 
you  remember  it.  These  memory  studies  were  recommended  in 
your  study  of  male  figures.  Like  shorthand  notes,  they  will 
encourage  you  to  develop  further  your  very  important  powers 
of  observation.  They  will  also  encourage  a  professional  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  figure  drawing  by  forcing  you  to 
omit  minor  details.  In  time  you  will  be  able  to  make  excellent 
inspirational  figure  sketches  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

25.  Broad-Stroke  Studies  From  Model. — Following  a  ses- 
sion of  broad-stroke  memory  studies  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig. 
19,  try  several  broad-stroke  studies  from  the  posed  model.  An 
example  of  one  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  It  is  based  on  the 
head,  arm,  and  torso  of  the  model  and  the  pose  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  The  necessary  construction  lines  were  placed  first  with  very 
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Fig.  20.  Mass  tone  study  of  head,  ai\m,  and  torso 
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Fig.  21.  Back  study  of  seated  figure 


light  charcoal  strokes.  After  the  construction  lines,  the  broad 
side  of  the  charcoal  was  applied  in  vertical,  horizontal,  diag- 
onal, and  curved  strokes  to  represent  the  shadow  areas  as 
shown.  Next,  the  contours  were  indicated  with  rapid  but  well- 
planned  charcoal  outlines,  and  finally  more  delicate  lines  were 
drawn  to  indicate  the  hand  and  fingers.  Considerably  reduced 
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for  reproduction,  the  entire  sketch  was  completed  in  less  than 
3  minutes.  The  time  might  easily  be  extended  to  5-,  10-,  or  15- 
minutes,  depending  on  the  speed  with  which  you  work  or  the 
amount  of  detail  you  desire  to  indicate.  The  procedure  should 
be  the  same,  however,  every  effort  being  made  to  develop  an 
approach  that  involves  quick  decision  and  rapid  application. 

26.  Back  Study. — Another  interesting  charcoal  study  is 
shown  in  Fig.  21.  This  was  drawn  in  the  same  spontaneous 
manner  as  previous  broad-stroke  studies.  The  methods  em- 
ployed will  be  obvious  to  you  after  making  a  close  analysis  of 
it.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  original  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  reproduction.  Note  particularly  how  a  mini- 
mum of  lines  and  tones  has  given  almost  as  accurate  an  ac- 
count of  the  posture,  proportions,  and  solidity  of  the  model  as 
has  the  very  realistic  detailed  rendering  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion facing  page  165.  To  complete  the  study  shown  required 
8  hours.  The  study  shown  in  Fig.  21,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
completed  in  15  minutes. 

During  your  next  session  with  a  life  model,  try  several  15- 
minute  full-figure  studies  of  this  type.  Remember  to  indicate 
the  correct  opposing  actions  of  rib  cage  and  pelvis.  Above  all, 
do  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  basic  construction 
lines  and  foreshortening. 

27.  Changing  Appearance  of  Breasts. — The  study  in  broad 
masses  selected  for  Fig.  22  portrays  the  head,  shoulders, 
breasts,  and  arms  of  a  female  model.  In  a  pose  of  this  type,  the 
breasts  will  appear  slightly  larger  than  in  a  relaxed  standing 
pose.  This  is  because  the  arms  are  held  close  to  the  torso 
which  is,  in  turn,  leaning  slightly  forward.  If  the  arms  were 
pulled  back  away  from  the  torso  the  breasts  would  also  be 
drawn  back  and  appear  smaller  than  when  the  figure  is  in  a 
relaxed  standing  posture.  When  the  arms  are  stretched  upward 
over  the  head,  the  breasts  will  appear  less  spherical  than  in 
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Fig.  22.  Study  in  broad  masses 
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the  position  now  shown.  In  a  backward-leaning,  or  redining 
posture  of  the  figure,  the  breasts  would  appear  almost  flat  as 
compared  with  any  other  posture. 

The  changing  appearance  of  the  female  breasts  can  best  be 
studied  by  observing  a  model  who  has  been  instructed  to 
stand,  sit,  and  recline  in  various  positions.  The  ability  to  ac- 
tually draw  and  render  these  subtle  forms  can  be  most  easily 
acquired  by  making  studies  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  22  di- 
rectly from  a  life  model.  Much  can  be  learned  from  this 
illustration. 

28.  Studies  on  Tinted  Paper. — There  are  a  few  students 
who  foolishly  try  to  avoid  devoting  long  hours  to  practice 
figure  studies,  using  the  excuse  that  paper  is  too  expensive  to 
"waste"  on  anything  but  elaborately  finished  renderings.  This 
is  a  poor  excuse.  Actually  such  students  would  find  other  ex- 
cuses, if  some  generous  person  were  to  supply  them,  free  of 
charge,  with  reams  of  paper.  Indeed,  if  someone  supplied 
them  with  free  charcoal,  free  erasers,  and  everything  else  they 
would  require  for  practice  studies,  such  alibi-minded  students 
would  still  find  some  excuse  for  not  practicing. 

Even  when  the  most  expensive  charcoal  papers  are  used  for 
rapid  figure  studies,  such  paper  is  certainly  not  wasted.  The 
knowledge  gained  from  a  hundred  practice  studies  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  dollars  and  cents  spent  for  charcoal 
paper  and  other  materials.  Such  knowledge  will  be  retained 
for  life  and  repay  the  student  a  hundred  fold  in  pleasure  alone. 
With  the  development  of  great  skill  you  may  some  day  render 
a  single  illustration  that  will  pay  for  not  only  the  materials  of 
your  student  years,  but  your  education  as  well.  However, 
many  sincere  students,  although  willing,  cannot  aftord  to  buv 
large  quantities  of  special  charcoal  paper  wlien  it  is  most 
needed.  As  a  result,  they  try  to  conserve  paper,  knowing  they 
will  sacrifice  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  constant  prac- 
tice. Such  students  obviously  do  not  know  that  ordinarv  rough- 
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Fig.  23.  Studies  ox  gray  paper 


textured  wrapping  paper  is  satisfactory  for  practice  work.  The 
brown  or  gray  color  of  this  wrapping  paper  need  not  be  dis- 
couraging. Indeed,  very  good  results  may  be  had  with  such 
toned  or  tinted  papers  by  using  charcoal  for  shadows  and  ordi- 
nary white  blackboard  chalk  for  highlights. 
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Fig.  24.  Model  in  forward-kneeling  posture 


The  rapid  figure  studies  shown  in  Fig.  23  were  rendered  on 
gray  wrapping  paper.  Charcoal  and  white  chalk  were  used  for 
shadows  and  highlights.  The  gray  tone  of  the  paper  was  logi- 
cally permitted  to  indicate  the  middle  values.  Wrapping-paper 
studies  of  this  type  will  not  only  conserve  your  special  drawing 
paper  if  need  be,  but  will  also  add  variety  to  vour  work.  If 
wrapping  paper  is  hard  to  obtain,  you  might  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  the  very  inexpensive  newsprint  paper  for  practice 
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studies.  Your  local  printer  or  newspaper  publisher  will  tell  you 
where  it  may  be  purchased. 

29.  Model  in  Forward-Kneeling  Posture. — As  in  your  study 
of  the  male  figure,  you  should  continue  your  study  of  the  un- 
draped  female  figure  by  making  30-minute  renderings,  1-hour 
renderings,  and  3-hour  renderings.  By  varying  the  time  limit 
you  will  automatically  vary  your  technique.  Versatility  will 
therefore  become  another  addition  to  your  accomplishments, 
a  very  necessary  achievement  for  the  future  commercial  artist. 
A  versatile  student  of  figure  drawing  will  always  stand  a  better 
chance  of  becoming  versatile  in  the  handling  of  various  impor- 
tant mediums,  such  as  pen  and  ink,  gouache,  water  color,  oil 
color,  and  pastel.  You  have  no  doubt  already  made  up  your 
mind  to  someday  study  these  and  other  mediums  as  well  as  to 
learn  different  techniques.  Although  you  have  learned  much 
about  drawing  and  rendering  up  to  this  point,  you  have  still 
but  scratched  the  surface  of  what  can  be  learned  only  through 
years  of  steady  practice.  Many  interesting  phases  lie  ahead 
before  you  become  a  professional. 

In  Fig.  24  is  shown  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  model  in 
a  kneeling  posture,  torso  leaning  forward,  back  arched  in  a 
convex  shape,  head  resting  on  the  arms,  which  are  in  turn 
supported  by  a  covered  bench  or  chair.  The  lighting  was 
simply  arranged  to  accent  the  smoothly  rounded  contours  of 
tne  female  figure.  The  delicate  shadows  are  just  prominent 
enough  to  show  the  concave  and  convex  forms  throughout. 
The  depression  below  the  sternum  bone,  between  the  navel 
and  the  breasts,  is  very  well  defined,  as  is  the  bottom  of  the 
rib  cage  above  the  navel.  An  analysis  of  this  photograph  will 
clarify  many  questions  you  may  have  about  the  contours  of  the 
ideal  female  figure  in  varied  postures.  Other  photographs  in 
this  text  will  clarify  other  questions  as  well  as  offer  suggestions 
for  posing  your  models  in  studio  or  sketch-club  study  sessions. 
Drawing  practice  will  give  you  drawing  skill. 
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30.  Layout  and  Rendering  in  Charcoal. — A  realistic  char- 
coal rendering  of  the  model  shown  in  Fig.  24  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  facing  page  165  of  this  book.  Originally  ren- 
dered with  black  charcoal  on  white  paper,  this  illustration 
could  have  been  printed  in  color.  Renderings  for  two  color 
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Fig.  25.  Layout  that  preceded  detailed  tone  rendering 


reproduction  need  not  be  rendered  in  special  colors.  Many 
interesting  effects  are  achieved  from  black-and-white  drawings 
by  printing  them  in  different  colors.  The  transparent  rendering 
technique  employed  for  this  study  is  the  same  that  you  learned 
in  Part  I,  "Heads,  Hands,  and  Feet."  Eight  hours  was  required 
to  complete  it.  It  is  a  slow,  tedious  method,  but  the  results  will 
be  well  worth  your  efforts. 

The  layout  for  this  detailed  study  was  accomplished  bv  the 
thumb-and-pencil  method  that  we  described  in  the  Introduc- 
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Fig.  26.  Actual-size  reproduction  from  drawing  facing  page  16- 
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tion.  A  reproduction  of  this  same  layout  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
Thoroughly  analyze  it,  and  you  will  know  the  exact  procedure. 
Locate  the  first  construction  lines  used  to  indicate  the  head, 
rib  cage,  pelvis,  spine,  arms,  and  legs.  Note  particularly  the 
straight  intersecting  contour  lines.  All  but  a  few  of  these  lines 
were  either  removed  or  blended  into  shadow  areas  as  the  ren- 
dering proceeded. 

Detailed  studies  of  this  type  should  not  rely  too  much  on 
being  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  model's  posture.  During 
the  long  hours  needed  to  complete  such  illustrations  the  model 
cannot  be  expected  to  rest  periodically  and  then  assume  the 
exact  posture  each  time.  A  camera  will  do  a  better  job  when 
exact  copies  are  needed.  Make  your  layout  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  then  follow  through  leisurely  with  the  rendering  until 
the  study  is  completed,  without  worrying  about,  or  making, 
minor  changes  because  of  slight  diflFerences  in  the  model's 
posture.  Stick  to  your  original  contour  layout,  referring  to  the 
model  primarily  for  authentic  light  and  shade  effects.  Give 
your  creative  urge  a  chance  to  develop  by  improvising  as  you 
work.  Of  course,  you  should  not  simply  see  how  much  unlike 
the  model  you  can  make  a  drawing. 

31.  Actual-Size  Reproduction. — For  the  benefit  of  those 
students  who  are  not  yet  sure  what  a  transparent  charcoal 
technique  means.  Fig.  26  has  been  included.  This  is  an  actual- 
size  reproduction  of  the  shoulder  portion  of  the  finished  female 
study  reproduced  facing  page  165.  You  can  readily  see  the 
white  areas  resulting  from  the  texture  or  grain  of  the  paper 
which  give  the  charcoal  tones  a  transparent  quality.  As  ex- 
plained in  previous  parts,  this  effect  is  achieved  by  lightly 
grazing  the  charcoal  over  the  grained  paper  and  then  lightly 
blending  the  charcoal  tones  with  a  paper  stomp.  By  briskly 
rubbing  and  smudging  the  tones  into  the  grain  of  the  paper,  an 
opaque  or  muddy  effect  would  result.  This  is  sometimes  more 
desirable  than  transparent  tones.  Applied  quickly,  the  broad 
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Fig.  27.  Kneeling  upright  posture 
side  of  the  charcoal  will  also  give  a  transparent  effect  to  dark 
tones  without  blending,  as  has  been  shown  in  Figs.  20,  21, 
and  22. 

32.  Kneeling  Upright  Posture. — Another  kneeling  posture 
is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  This  photographic  study  differs  from  the 
previous  study  in  that,  although  kneeling,  the  model  is  seated 
upright,  head  erect,  back  arched  in  a  concave  manner.  Like 
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the  model  in  the  previous  photograph,  this  model  was  also 
well-lighted  to  reveal  accurately  the  softly  rounded  contours 
throughout.  Study  this  photograph .  carefully  and  compare  it 
with  the  pose  in  Fig.  24.  Make  several  reconstruction  studies 
of  it,  using  basic  forms  as  you  did  for  Fig.  3. 
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Fig,  28.  Thumb-and-pencil  layout  of  kneeling 
upright  posture 


This  pose  would  be  excellent  for  a  detailed  rendering  of 
the  type  reproduced  facing  page  165.  If  you  feel  like  trying  one 
for  practice  at  this  time,  you  should,  using  the  photograph  as 
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Fig,  29.  Back  study  of  ideal  model 
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a  model  or  as  a  guide  for  posing  your  life  model.  The  thumb- 
and-pencil  layout  shown  in  Fig.  28  will  help  you  get  started. 
Do  not  copy  the  layout  line  for  line,  however,  for  to  do  so  may 
develop  a  copying  habit  that  will  curb  your  originality.  Use  it 
for  ideas  and  inspiration.  So  using  the  methods  and  procedure 
demonstrated  throughout  this  book  is  not  copying,  but  learn- 
ing to  draw  figures  in  a  professional  manner.  There  is  a  big 
diflFerence  between  following  procedure  to  learn  how  to  draw 
correctly  and  merely  copying  a  drawing  line  for  line  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  copying. 

33.  Photographic  Back  Study. — A  photograph  of  the  same 
ideally  proportioned  model  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  included  for  Fig. 
29.  This  excellent  back  study  shows  the  head  and  shoulders 
erect,  back  arched  in  a  concave  manner,  legs  in  a  walking  pose, 
figure  counter-balanced  by  the  hands  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
chair  for  support.  This  photograph  will  make  another  excellent 
model  for  a  finished  charcoal  study,  preceded  by  numerous 
broad  mass  studies  and  basic  form  analyses.  The  light  arrange- 
ment is  especially  good.  It  will  help  you  in  posing  your  models 
and  add  variety  to  your  already  diversified  practice  renderings. 

The  thumb-and-pencil  layout  shown  in  Fig.  30  will  offer 
inspiration  should  you  need  it.  Remember  to  use  your  own 
original  layout,  however,  for  the  same  reasons  previously  ad- 
vanced. In  studying  this  layout,  note  particularly  the  foreshort- 
ened appearance  of  the  left  leg  and  left  arm.  Compare  this 
study  with  Fig.  3  and  note  that  well-formed  breasts  are  slightly 
concave  on  the  top  surface;  very  convex  on  the  bottom  surface, 
causing  the  nipples  to  point  upward  and  outward  away  from 
the  center  of  the  body. 

34.  Dramatically  Lighted  Model. — A  very  interesting  J 
view  seated  pose  by  a  professional  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  31. 
Study  this  photograph  very  carefully.  More  than  one  light 
source  was  used  for  a  dramatic  effect.  Can  you  determine  the 
direction  of  these  light  sources?  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
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Fig.  30.  Thumb-and-pencil  layout  of  back  study 
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bering  what  was  said  earlier  about  the  effect  of  different  pos- 
tures on  their  shape.  Analyze  the  posture  of  the  model  with  a 
basic  form  study  as  you  did  with  other  studies  in  this  text.  You 
will  realize  at  once  that  the  model's  weight  is  partly  supported 
by,  and  almost  entirely  balanced  by,  the  left  hand  and  arm. 

In  your  next  life  session  in  home-studio  or  sketch  club,  try 
to  pose  your  model  somewhat  like  this  study.  See  if  you  can 
arrange  a  similar  background  and  get  an  equally  dramatic 
lighting  arrangement.  You  will  learn  by  trying.  Merely  think- 
ing about  it  will  gain  you  little. 

35.  Practice  Studies  in  Masses  and  Outline. — As  with  pre- 
vious photographs  you  should  analyze  Fig.  31  with  several 
basic-form  studies  followed  by  numerous  rapid  tone  sketches. 
Working  from  life  you  might  make  a  10-minute  preliminary  fig- 
ure study  in  mass  and  outline  similar  to  Fig.  32  before  at- 
tempting a  detailed  rendering  of  the  type  shown  in  the  frontis- 
piece. As  in  all  practice  studies  you  should  make  use  of  all 
blank  spaces  on  your  practice  paper  for  added  training  if 
economy  is  necessary.  This  was  done  in  Fig.  32,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  head  studies — one  in  outline  at  upper  left,  one  in 
broad  masses  at  lower  right.  The  technique  employed  will  be 
quite  obvious  after  you  look  over  this  reproduction.  The 
figure  is  not  correctly  proportioned,  but  it  does  represent  a 
starting  point  from  which  the  serious  artist  may  make  im- 
proved sketches.  Each  additional  sketch  should  represent  an 
improvement  over  early  attempts. 

36.  Layout  of  Seated  Pose. — In  Fig.  33  is  shown  a  thumb- 
and-pencil  proportioned  layout  sketch  of  the  seated  model 
shown  in  Fig.  31.  As  with  previous  layouts,  it  is  included  here 
to  encourage  you  to  follow  similar  procedure  in  making  realis- 
tic renderings,  whether  you  work  from  a  life  model,  from  )'our 
mirrored  reflection,  or  from  good  photographs  of  the  type 
shown  in  this  text. 
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If  you  are  studying  to  become  a  story  or  advertising  illus- 
trator, try  to  concentrate  on  finished,  realistic  techniques  from 
now  on.  They  will  require  a  slow,  patient  approach  as  was  re- 
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Fig.  33.  Layout  for  seated  figure  study 


quired  for  the  drawing  facing  page  165.  If  you  are  studying  to 
be  a  fashion  illustrator,  concentrate  on  a  more  spontaneous, 
sophisticated  technique  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  21.  If  you  are 
studying  to  be  a  cartoonist,  concentrate  not  on  a  special  tech- 
nique but  on  all  the  techniques  that  have  been  shown.  Become 
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Fig.  34.  Black-and-white  analysis  of  photograph 


especially  aware  of  proportions  and  postures  so  you  will  know 
how  little  or  much  to  exaggerate  for  a  distinguished  cartoon 
style,  whether  you  lean  toward  sophisticated  realism  or  gross 
distortion.  Radical  techniques  should  not  be  attempted  with- 
out a  sound  foundation  in  realism. 
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Fig.  35.  Development  of  idealized  female  figure 
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37.  Black-and-White  Analysis  of  Photograph. — In  Fig.  34 
is  shown  a  black-and-white  diagram  analysis  of  the  photograph 
shown  in  Fig.  31.  It  was  rendered  in  black  ink  from  a  tissue 
tracing  of  the  photograph.  In  making  such  analyses  the  object 
is  to  simj^lify  the  pattern  of  light  and  shade  as  you  would  if 
you  squinted  your  eyes  to  shut  out  intricate  and  confusing  de- 
tail. It  is  especially  valuable  in  analyzing  photographs  having 
complicated  lighting.  Similar  diagrams  from  photographs  may 
be  made  by  using  a  soft  pencil.  Such  diagrammatic  studies  may 
also  be  made  with  charcoal,  from  the  posed  life  model,  al- 
though the  precise  result  shown  in  Fig.  34  should  not  be  hoped 
for  or  attempted.  Concentrate  primarily  on  developing  the 
good  habit  of  squinting  your  eyes  to  locate  the  large  shadow 
masses  and  more  prominent  high-lighted  areas. 

38.  Development  of  Idealized  Female  Figure, — As  in  the 
case  of  the  idealized  male  figure,  the  proportions  of  the  ideal- 
ized female  figure  given  in  this  text  are  those^most  needed  by 
the  commercial  illustrator.  Human  figures  illustrated  for  com- 
mercial purposes  are  almost  always  young  adults  with  an  age 
range  of  18  to  30  years.  Occasionally,  however,  the  need  for 
female  figure  illustrations  of  infants  and  children  may  arise. 
Therefore,  you  should  know  something  of  their  relative  pro- 
portions; a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  female  in  various 
stages  of  development.  With  such  knowledge,  you  will  avoid 
the  beginner's  more  obvious  mistakes  when  called  upon  to  draw 
children  of  various  ages. 

In  Fig.  35  is  shown  a  diagrammatic  outline  drawing  of  the 
idealized  female  figure  at  age  1  yr,  age  31  yr,  age  7  yr  and  age 
14  yr.  For  comparison  of  head-heights  a  study  of  the  female 
adult  figure  is  also  shown.  This  diagram  is  not  intended  to  be 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  any  so-called  average  female  figure. 
It  is  simply  a  theoretical  comparison  of  one  idealized  version 
of  the  female.  You  will  note,  by  studying  this  diagram,  that  as 
the  age  increases,  the  relative  proportions  of  head  to  body 
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(expressed  in  number  of  head-heights)  also  increase.  At  1  yr 
of  age  the  infant  is  only  4  heads  high;  at  31  yr  the  child  is  5 
heads  high;  at  7  yr  the  child  is  6  heads  high;  at  14  yr  she  is 
about  7i  heads  high.  On  reaching  adult  age,  as  you  know,  the 
idealized  female  is  represented  as  being  8  heads  high.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  these  head-heights  are  purely  theoretical. 
No  one  can  give  you  an  accurate,  mathematical  formula  for 
determining  the  proportions  of  actual  living  persons.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  the  diagram  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  fe- 
male figure's  development  than  it  would  be  possible  to  learn 
by  reference  to  models  alone.  By  using  it,  you  will  at  least 
know  what  to  look  for  when  you  do  work  from  models. 

If  you  are  a  young  woman  and  discover  that  your  figure  pro- 
portions are  like  those  of  the  diagram,  it  is  only  a  coincidence 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  indication  that  your  figure  is  either 
good  or  bad.  Many  artists  may  prefer  this  ideal  version.  Others 
may  think  of  it  as  grossly  exaggerated.  What  pleases  one  will 
dissatisfy  another.  Certainly  no  artist  can  satisfy  everyone's 
conception  of  "ideal,"  since  no  one  is  qualified  to  act  as  an 
authority  or  set  up  rules  governing  just  what  is  or  should  be  an 
ideal  figure. 

39.  Proportionate  Growth  of  Head. — The  female  head  also 
increases  in  size  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  but  its  growth 
does  not  compare  with  the  more  extensive  growth  of  the  body. 
You  learned  this  fact  in  your  study  of  the  male  figure.  In  Fig. 
35  you  will  note  that  a  1-yr-old's  entire  figure  is  only  four  times 
the  height  of  its  head,  while  the  adult's  figure  is  eight  times 
the  height  of  its  head.  At  each  of  the  age  levels  shown,  the 
head  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  figure,  although  it  actually 
grows  larger  from  infancy  to  adulthood.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  each  of  these  figures  were  proportioned  by  using  the 
adult  head  as  a  unit  of  measure,  the  1-yr-old  figure,  for  example, 
would  measure  less  than  three  heads  tall,  as  a  study  of  the 
diagram  will  reveal. 
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Further  study  of  the  diagram  will  also  show  that  the  con- 
tours of  the  infant's  figure  are  softly  rounded  with  almost  no 
indication  of  the  undeveloped  bone  construction.  This  soft 
roundness  of  contours  gradually  changes  as  the  bones,  muscles, 
and  glands  develop.  The  most  slender,  angular  stage  of  the 
female  is  during  the  early  teens,  or  so-called  "awkward  age." 
This  is  also  true  in  the  male.  Growth  of  the  bones  seems  to  be 
most  rapid  during  this  period.  After  reaching  full  develop- 
ment, the  figure  remains  in  an  apparently  unchanged  state  for 
many  years.  With  advancing  age  the  muscles  and  glands  be- 
come less  active  and  lose  their  strength  or  firmness.  The  aged 
figure  takes  on  a  stooped  posture  and  moves  more  slowly  and 
cautiously.  These  changes  are  best  studied  and  analyzed  by 
careful  observation  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  different 
age,  size,  and  weight  classifications.  In  your  studio  you  should 
employ  models  representing  different  age  levels  for  detailed 
charcoal  studies.  Save  all  of  the  information  you  can  for  future 
reference. 

Jl/xpressions  of  I*  ace  and  Ju  igure 

40.  Portraying  Character  and  Action. — Typical  facial  ex- 
pressions as  well  as  figure  postures  must  be  recognized  by 
careful  and  intelligent  observation  before  you  can  hope  to 
portray  them  properly.  All  commercial  illustrations  that  in- 
clude one  or  more  figures  will  require  your  accurate  portrayal 
of  expressions  appropriate  to  that  which  is  being  illustrated. 
For  example,  if  you  are  required  to  prepare  a  rendering  of  two 
men  engaged  in  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat  for  a  story  illus- 
tration, you  would  not  show  their  faces  in  mild  repose  as  if 
they  were  sitting  for  their  portraits.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
illustration  would  be  spoiled  if  you  did. 

In  any  story  illustration  that  requires  figure  renderings, 
the  facial  expressions  and  the  figure  postures  must  be  suited 
to  the  action  and  to  the  context  of  the  quoted  message.  The 
work  of  successful  gag  cartoonists  will  make  this  fact  especially 
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clear  to  you,  through  the  cleverly  exaggerated  facial  expres- 
sions and  figure  attitudes  of  their  characters.  Cartoonists  must 
be  especially  aware  of  face  and  figure  expressions  in  order  to 
illustrate  a  gag  line  successfully  or  give  meaning  to  a  quoted 
caption. 

Varied  facial  expressions,  like  figure  attitudes  or  postures, 
can  be  intelligently  observed  many  times  each  day.  There  are 
people  everywhere.  You  will  have  an  almost  constant  oppor- 
tunity to  study  their  faces  as  well  as  their  postures.  Of  course, 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  in  this  matter.  You  must 
really  see  people's  faces  and  not  merely  look  vacantly  at  them. 
You  might  employ  shorthand  notes  to  record  facial  expressions 
as  you  recorded  figure  postures.  Although  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  do  so,  it  is  not  impossible.  Such  notes  can  be  de- 
veloped later  with  the  aid  of  mirrored  reflections  of  your  own 
face,  or  with  a  studio  model. 

41.  Obvious  Expressions. — Once  observed,  many  common 
or  typical  expressions  can  be  easily  memorized.  You  now  have 
several  common  expressions  firmly  rooted  in  your  mind,  al- 
though you  may  not  be  consciously  aware  of  them.  While  you 
are  developing  your  powers  of  observation  by  making  mental 
impressions  and  shorthand  notes,  photographs  and  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  showing  faces  and  figures  expressing 
varied  emotions  may  also  be  collected  to  serve  as  memoranda. 

Certain  obvious  expressions  that  are  characteristic  of  well- 
known  emotions  may  be  readily  classified,  and  their  character- 
istics easily  remembered.  Descriptions  of  these  expressions  are 
given  in  following  articles.  While  you  study  them,  observe 
your  mirrored  reflection  as  you  "act  out"  the  emotions  that  are 
responsible  for  these  basic  expressions.  In  addition  to  this 
study,  you  can  observe  the  expressions  of  actors  and  actresses 
in  the  multiple  roles  enacted  for  stage,  screen,  and  television. 
The  professional  illustrations  and  cartoons  reproduced  in  cur- 
rent magazines  will  also  be  a  great  help,  convincing  you,  if 
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necessary,  that  figure  postures  and  facial  expressions  are  of 
equal  importance  in  the  graphic  portrayal  of  human  emotions. 
By  following  these  suggestions,  you  will  avoid  the  beginner's 
puzzled  approach  when  you  are  ready  to  portray  emotional 
face  and  figure  illustrations. 

42.  Facial  Features  in  Repose. — When  the  facial  features 
of  a  very  young  person  are  relaxed  or  in  repose,  the  face  will 
be  almost  expressionless  and  without  emotion.  Because  of  the 
lines  of  age,  caused  by  sagging  muscles  and  loss  of  skin  elasti- 
city, an  older  person's  lined  face  will  appear  slightly  expressive 
of  some  emotion  even  when  completely  relaxed  in  sleep.  If  a 
person  is  in  good  health,  his  face  in  repose  will  show  less  ex- 
pression than  that  of  a  person  who  is  in  ill  health.  Because  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  person  to  be  completely  relaxed  except  in 
sleep,  a  living  person's  face  is  never  completely  expressionless. 
For  practical  illusti'ation  purposes,  however,  we  might  assume 
that  a  minimum  of  expression  represents  a  face  in  repose. 

43.  Smiles  and  Laughter. — The  average  person  thinks  of  a 
smile  or  a  laugh  as  a  facial  expression  confined  to  the  action 
of  the  mouth.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  does  not  observe 
or  give  much  thought  to  the  other  features.  Observant  persons, 
of  course,  are  quite  aware  of  the  eyes  and  other  features  in 
conveying  these  expressions  of  happiness  or  pleasure.  The  in- 
stant a  person  smiles  or  laughs,  the  entire  face  becomes  active 
or  animated.  A  smile  is  silent  and  reserved,  while  laughter  is 
audible  and  free  of  restraint.  In  both  expressions,  the  lips 
usually  separate,  exposing  the  teeth.  The  mouth  expands,  forc- 
ing the  cheeks  upward  into  a  more  rounded  shape.  The  cheeks, 
in  turn,  cause  the  eyelids  to  close  partially  or  squint.  The 
squinting  eyelids  then  cause  the  skin  to  wrinkle  at  the  corners 
near  the  temples.  The  actions  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  also 
cause  the  base  of  the  nose  to  become  wider.  Other  lines  and 
wrinkles  appear  around  the  base  and  near  the  bridge  of  the 
nose.  All  these  expressions  are  the  result  of  the  movements  of 
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the  underlying  muscles.  These  changes  will  be  proportionately 
more  or  less  intense,  depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
face  and  the  amount  of  emotion  expressed.  Accompanying  the 
facial  expression  will  be  a  body  movement  or  gesture,  such  as 
the  hand  slapping  the  knee  in  the  case  of  hilarious  laughter. 

44.  Cheerfulness  and  contentment  are  subtle  emotions  that 
might  be  classified  under  mild  varieties  of  smiles,  so  far  as 
outward  or  visible  expression  is  concerned.  There  are  many 
subtle  emotions  that  you  will  learn  to  indicate  after  making 
numerous  practice  studies  of  the  more  obvious  emotions.  In 
most  cases  the  attitude,  or  pose,  of  the  figure  will  convey  the 
idea  of  a  subtle  emotion  with  the  face  in  repose.  For  example, 
an  illustration  of  an  old  man  seated  comfortably  in  a  fireside 
chair  would  indicate  contentment,  even  if  you  could  not  see 
his  face,  because  that  is  an  obvious  assumption.  In  real  life, 
however,  the  man  in  the  chair  might  not  be  contented  at  all. 
Indeed,  he  could  be  worried,  sullen,  or  even  angry.  But  for  a 
commercial  illustration,  such  a  posture  would  indicate  the 
more  obvious  signs  of  contentment.  It  would  be  too  difficult  for 
any  artist  to  convey  the  more  violent  emotions  in  such  a  subtle 
way. 

If  an  illustrator  is  required  to  picture  a  man  worrying,  he 
would  seek  one  of  the  more  obvious  figure  postures  associated 
with  worry — an  old  man  seated  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands,  elbows  on  his  knees,  back  and  shoulders  bent  forward 
or  stooped,  for  example.  As  a  story  illustrator,  you  too  would 
seek  and  combine  the  most  obvious  figure  attitudes  or  gestures 
with  facial  expressions  to  convey  the  desired  emotion  more 
quickly  to  the  reader.  An  emotion  that  is  too  difficult  for  an 
artist  to  portray  in  a  subtle  way  will  be  equally  as  difficult  for 
a  reader  to  interpret.  As  a  cartoonist  you  would  not  only  select 
the  most  obvious  expressions,  but  you  would  also  exaggerate 
them  for  an  even  more  instantaneous  interpretation  than  is 
required  in  story  illustrating. 
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45.  Sorrow  or  Melancholy. — When  depicting  great  sorrow 
or  melancholy,  you  will  note  particularly  that  the  figure  be- 
comes limp  and  acquires  a  stooped  posture.  The  eyebrows 
extend  up  toward  the  center  of  the  forehead.  This  action  causes 
the  skin  on  the  forehead  to  wrinkle  like  inverted  Vs.  The 
corners  of  the  mouth  sag,  causing  the  cheeks  to  look  drawn  and 
tired.  The  eyelids  will  also  sag  or  appear  heavy  and  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  will  stare  vacantly.  Oblique  lines  will  appear  along 
the  edge  of  the  cheeks  between  the  nose  and  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  giving  an  eflFect  the  opposite  of  a  smile.  These  lines 
will  become  more  pronounced  with  advancing  age.  Many  old 
persons,  because  of  many  sorrows  experienced  through  the 
years,  have  a  permanently  sad  expression  etched  into  the  lines 
of  their  faces.  Too  few,  unfortunately,  have  a  permanently 
happy  expression. 

46.  Sympathy  or  Pity;  Pain  or  Despair. — ^When  a  person 
registers  sympathy  or  pity,  the  facial  features  will  form  a  mild 
expression  of  sorrow.  In  the  case  of  despair,  a  much  deeper 
sorrow  will  be  expressed.  In  pain  the  mouth  will  be  tightly 
closed,  the  teeth  being  gritted  together  in  self-restraint.  These 
expressions  can  be  remembered  best  by  having  a  model  portray 
them  while  you  make  reference  studies  in  pencil  or  charcoal. 
If  your  model  is  not  a  good  actor  or  actress,  you  yourself 
should  try  to  portray  these  expressions  before  a  mirror.  Pub- 
licity photographs  of  television,  stage,  and  screen  stars,  enacting 
different  roles  from  heavy  dramatic  films  or  plays,  will  also  be 
helpful  to  you.  Such  photographs  may  be  found  in  current 
theatrical  magazines. 

47.  Astonishment  and  Fear. — The  typical  expression  of 
great  astonishment  or  surprise  is  one  of  simple  shock  and  will 
be  first  noted  in  the  model's  eyes  and  mouth.  The  eyelids  open 
wider,  exposing  more  of  the  whites  of  the  eyes  than  in  an\' 
other  expression  except  fear.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  and 
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stare  directly  at  the  person,  object  cr  happening  that  caused 
the  astonishment.  The  lower  jawbone  drops,  causing  the 
mouth  to  open  as  you  would  open  it  when  pronouncing  "O" 
aloud.  The  eyebrows  rise  and  the  skin  becomes  pale  or  ashen. 
This  expression  is  instantaneous  and  is  usually  directly  fol- 
lowed by  an  expression  of  either  happiness  or  sorrow,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  sudden  happening. 

In  fear  or  terror,  a  more  violent  form  of  surprise  will  be 
evident  in  the  facial  features.  By  simply  exaggerating  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  you  would  be  indicating  an  expression 
of  fear.  Frequently  the  hair  has  a  tendency  to  become  slightly 
raised  from  the  scalp.  Of  course,  it  does  not  actually  stand 
on  end  as  often  represented  by  fiction  writers  and  cartoonists. 
The  expression  of  fear,  unlike  surprise,  often  becomes  "frozen" 
on  the  face  and  is  followed  by  an  emotional  state  of  physical 
collapse  or  great  shock.  The  body  might  be  shown  shrinking 
backward,  with  hands  held  out  as  a  sort  of  protection  from  a 
danger  or  violence,  seen  or  unseen. 

48.  Anger  and  Revenge. — In  a  typical  outward  expression 
of  anger,  the  brows  lower  themselves  over  the  eyes  and  come 
closer  together  over  the  nose  to  form  vertical  lines  on  the  fore- 
head. This  action  is  opposite  to  that  caused  by  surprise.  The 
upper  eyelids  are  lowered  by  the  action  of  the  eyebrows.  The 
mouth  and  cheeks  become  taut  and  drawn  downward,  drawing 
the  lower  eyelids  downward  also.  This  combined  action  of 
upper  and  lower  eyelids  makes  the  eyes  appear  to  glare.  The 
whole  face  becomes  more  rigid,  the  veins  more  swollen,  and 
the  skin  flushed.  The  figure,  too,  becomes  rigid,  and  the  fists 
are  clenched  as  if  ready  for  hand-to-hand  combat. 

The  expression  of  revenge  is  usually  the  aftermath  of  anger, 
with  the  figure  and  all  features  slightly  relaxed.  A  scheming  or 
calculating  look  replaces  the  glaring  expression  in  the  eyes. 
Hatred  is  a  more  violent  form  of  revenge  and  would  be  illus- 
trated somewhat  like  an  expression  of  anger.  Rage,  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  a  more  violent  form  of  anger  and  would  be 
shown  by  exaggerating  the  face  and  figure  expression  of  anger. 

Subtle  expressions  are  not  easily  illustrated.  Your  ability 
to  indicate  them  in  a  figure  study  will  come  with  experience. 
If  you  devote  the  necessary  time  to  making  practice  studies  and 
finished  renderings  of  the  more  obvious  face  and  figure  expres- 
sions, you  need  not  worry  about  subtle  expressions.  Concen- 
trate on  your  own  mirrored  reflection  while  you  express  the 
obvious  expressions  covered  in  this  text.  Review  this  valuable 
information  as  often  as  you  feel  that  review  is  necessary. 


To  assist  you  further  in  the  important  matter  of  selecting, 
posing,  and  lighting  the  undraped  female  model,  we  have 
included  a  series  of  five  additional  model  photographs.  These 
will  he  found  on  the  following  pages.  You  should  prepare 
practice  analysis  studies  of  them  as  was  done  in  Fig.  34.  These 
photographs  icill  also  assist  those  students  who  need  consider- 
able nude-figure  drawing  practice,  but  who  find  it  impractical 
to  employ  living  models. 
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